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RLFORT   OF  '" 
ONTARIO  AGRICULTURE 

GO!i:iS3JON  OF   INQUIRY 

JANUARY  22,    1945. 


fe.  8.  53 


January  22,  1945 • 

TO  I    [ONOURABLE  TIIE  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  ONTARIO: 
Sir, 

I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  activities  and 
decisions  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  of  Inquiry  \xr>   to  January 
22,  1945. 

Briefly,  this  report  sets  out: 

(a)  The  formation  and  organization  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  statement  of  the  specific  aims,  purposes  and  objectives 
adoptee  bj  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  manner  adopted  for  division  of  the  whole  field  of 
Inquiry  among  Committees,  and  the  part  allotted  to  each. 

(d)  A  record  of  the  time  devoted  to  Inquiry,  the  areas  of 
the  :Province  visited,  and  the  number  of  representations 
heard  and  received. 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  specific  recommendations  from  tine  to 
time  i.adc  to  your  Government,  and  of  the  certain  informal 
suggestions  made  on  natters  requiring  immediate  consider- 
ation b\  your  Department. 

(f)  The  Conv.ission's  final  report  on  each  of  the  following: 
Soil  Conservation,  Agricultural  Credit,  Education,  Rural 
Youth  Organization,  County  Committee  Organization,  and 
some  additional  recommendations  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
problems. 

(g)  A  background  memorandum  on  some  of  the  economic  consid- 
erations under lying  General  Floor  Price  Policy. 

The  Commission  regrets  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  include 
in  this  report  a  finalised  section  on  Agricultural  Marketing.  A 
major  portion  of  the  fc&sic  inquiry  into  this  complex  subject  has 
been  completed.  The  remaining  portion  requires  the  devotion  of  a 
little  more  time  by  the  smaller  committees  engaged  therein.  That 
being  completed,  the  presentation  of  an  adequate  report  demands  a 
few  days  concentration  in  sessions  at  which  all  members  of  the 
Commission  must  be  present.  Moreover,  the  impact  of  war-time 
measures  for  purposes  both  of  stimulation  of  production  and  for 
control  of  customary  peace-time  marketing  policies  imposes  the  need 
of  special  care  in  the  making  of  specific  recommendations  in  this 
field,  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  applying  the  underlying  princip- 
les that  are  typical  of  the  economic  freedom  of  peace-time. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  Leitch, 
Chairman, 


JAHUARY  22,  1945. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural   Coae£ssi*&   of   Inquiry  v    s   i  .jtafolisitod 
by   order   of  the  Lieutenant-Goverfior-in-Counoil  on    !      :      bsr  22, 
1943,    in  accordance  with  the    recommendations   of  a   conference   of 

>resentatives  of  all  agricultural   organizations   in   Ontario,   held 
at    tie   Royal  York    lotel,    Toronto,    on  September   2  and   3,    1943,    and 
attended  by    some    500  farm  representatives.   This   conference  not 
only  recommended   that   such  a  Commission  of   Inquiry   be   a"  pointed 
but   also   adopted   resolutions    setting   forth  the  manner    in  which  its 
members  should  be   selected,   and   naming  the  members   chosen  by  the 
various  groups  to  represent   them.  The  basis   of  representation  on 
the  Commission,   as  decided  by  the  Conference,   was  as   follows: 

(1)  The   Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  .and   the   commodity 
groups  and  associations  affiliated   therewith,    including   the   follow- 
ing: 

(a)   Women's  Institutes,    (b)   United  Farm  Vfoxaen  of  Ontario. 
(c)    Ontario  Cheese   Producers'    Association,    (d )   Ontario  Concentrated 
Milk  Producers  Association,    (e)    Ontario  Whole  I  ilk  League,    (f ) Ont- 
ario Beef   Cattle    Producers'    Association,    (g)    Ontario  Hog   Producers' 
Association,    (h)    Ontario  Field  Crop  improvement  Association. 
(i)    Ontario  Association   of  Agricultural    Societies,    (j)    Ontario 
Beekeepers'   Association,    (k)    Ontario  Fruit   Growers'   Association. 
(1)   Ontario  Vegetable   Growers'    Association,    (m)    Ontario   Plowmens' 
Association 10  members. 

(2)  The   following  Pure   Bred  Live   Stock  Associations :-    (a)   Ont- 
ario Horse   Breeders'   Association,    (b)    Ontario  Cattle    Breeders 
Association,    (c)   Ontario  Swine    Breeders'   Association,    (d)   Ontario 
Sheep  Breeders  Association 3  members, 

(3)  The   following   special    crop  associations:-    (a)    Ontario   Sugar 
Beet   Growers'    Association,    (b)  All  Corn  Growers'    Associations. 

(c)    Ontario  Bean  Growers'   Association,    (d)   Ontario  Bur ley   Tobacco 
Growers  '   Association 2  members. 

(4)  Ontario  Flue-Cured   Tobacco   Growers'   Association 1  mem! 

(5)  Ontario   Poultry  Industry   Committee 1  member. 

(6)  Ontario  Agricultural   Council 1  member. 

( 7 )  Rural  Youth  Groups   of   Ontario 1  member . 

(8)  Northern  Ontario   -   2  members,    to   be   appointee    op   the 
Minister   of  Agriculture. 

(9)  Chairman  to   be  appointed  by  the  Minister   of  Agriculture. 

These   decisions    uf  the  Agricultural   Conference  were   r.ade    effect- 
ive  by  the  Order -in -Council  setting  up  the  Commission   and   estab- 
lisning   its   powers   and  responsibilities.   For   the    purposes    of   this 
report,    it    is  deemed  advisable   to    include  a   copy   of   the    Order    of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ,    so    that   the   terms    of   reference 
to   the   Commission  may   be   clearly  understood. 

COPY  OF   ORDER-IN-COUMCIL 

"Copy  of  an  Order-in -Council   a  proved    by  "        arable   th 

Lieutenant-Governor,   dated   tbc   22nd    day      f    "    pi      iber,   A.D.   19.^* 
"Upon  the  recommendaTsio/i    of    th      '-.  nourable    the  I  inister    :f 

ieulture,    the   Committee    ;f    Council  advis         i    t,    pursuant   to   the 
provisions   of  the  Public   Inquiries  Act,    R.3.0.    1937,    Charter  19, 
a  Commission  be   issued  to  the   following   persons: 

Archibald  Ltitch  Guelph 

Howard  Craise  St.   Catharines 

U.K."  Robinson  Burlington 

".  Montgomery  Carrying    Place 
Mrs.   C.    Holmes  Lloville 

.  Harry   Scott  Uor.-.ich 

>-r  Lick  Csn^e 

wart   Erown  Shi 
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V.   Breckon  Freeman 

11.3.  Cochran  Almonte 

Alex  KcKinney,  Jr.  Brampton 

".'.  A.  Drydcn  Brooklin 

Janes  Henderson  Portsmouth 

Charles  Boynton  Gornley 

W.  L.  V/hyte  Seaforth 

N.  A.  Fletcher  Hannon 

Floyd  Griesbach  C  >llingwood 

Harry  iVilson  Charing  Cross 

Harold  Huffman  Blenheim 

R.  J.  Scott  Belgrave 

Grant  Mitchell  Eden 

"  appointing  them  a  C  omission  of  Inquiry  to  inquire  into 

"(a)  the  necessity  for  and  the  method  of  providing  credit 
for  agricultural  purposes; 

"(b)  the  education  necessary  for  a  successful  agricultural  and 
a  satisfactory  country,  life; 

"(c)  the  organization  required  for  profitable  production  and 
marketing  of  faro,  products; 

"(d)  the  costs  and  methods  of  producing,  marketing,  distributing 

transporting  and  processing  farm  products; 

"(e)  prices,  price  spreads,  trade  practices,  supplies,  methods 
of  financing,  labour  problems  and  other  natters  relating 
to  the  production  and  marketing  of   farm  products; 

for  the  purpose  3f  preparing  recommendations  which  would  improve 
the  status  of  farmers  and  generally  to  make  such  it her  recommend- 
ations in  the  premises  as  would  appear  to  be  in  the  bost  interest 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

"The  Committee  further  advise  that  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid 
Commission  confer  powfifi^s  on  the  Commissioners  to  summon  any  person 
or  corporation  and"  require  them  to  give  evidence  on  oath  and  to 
produce  such  documents  and  things  as  the  said  Commissioners  deem 
requisite  for  the  full  investigation  of  the  matters  into  which 
they  are  a  pointed  to  examine  and  that  a  subpoena  maj  issue  f  r 
such  purpose  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  said  Commissioners. 
"And  the  Committee  further  advise  that  the  said  Commission  tempor- 
arily include  the  following  persons,  to  represent  Northern  Ontario: 

P..  C  .  Allen  Heaslip 

Alex  ':!.    Pope  La  Vail  ee 

"And  the  Committee  further  advise  that  the  said  Archibald  Leitch 
be  appointed  Chairman  :»f  the  said  Commission. 

"Certified. 

"Signed  (C .F.Bulmer. ) 

Clerk,  Executive  Council," 

Since  the  appointment  .f  the  Commission,  there  nave  been  two 
changes  in  its  personnel.  On  January  31,  1944,  '7.L.  'Ahyte,  the  rt  - 
resentative  of  the  poultry  interests  f  Ontario,  resigned,  and  he 
was  replaced  on  February  14,  1944,  by  Professor  R.W.  Graham.  At 
the  request  of  the  Farm  Women's  Organizations,  an  additional  woman 
□ember  was  added  to  the  Commission,  and  Mrs.  W.H.  Hamilton  of 
Glasgow  Station,  the  nominee  >f  the  executive  of  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Agriculture,  was  appointed  on  December  21,  1943. 

Since  its  appointment,  the  Commission  and  its  sub-committees 
nave  held  121  days  of  meetings.  Post  of  the  investigational  work  f 
the  Commission  was  done  through  the  sub-committees,  which  are 
enumerated  later  in  this  report.  These  committees  have  shown 
commendable  zeal  in  prosecuting  the  inquiries  assigned  to  them  und 
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the  terns  of  reference.  While  the  majority  of  the  meetings  of 

Joomission  and  its  committees  nave  been  held  in  Toronto,  neet- 
s  were  also  held  at  the  f<  Having  places  throughout  the  Prov£nc, 
nton,  Chatian,  London,  KingstMt,  Renfrew,  '   iptville,  North 
Soy,  New  Liskeard,  Matheson,  Cochrane,  Hearst,  Dryden,  Rainy 
River,  Eno  and  Port  Arthur.  Committees  if  the  Commission  attended 

S(  Leetings  and  heard  representations  by  agricultural  groups 
in  the  districts  covered  b;  them.  These  sessions  were  found 
extremely  valuable  in  bringing  before  the  Comnission  the  special 
•'  -f  the  agricultural  interests  in  various  sections  of 
Province . 

In  all,  s  ...  215  different  organizations  >r  groups  ~>r  official 
bodies  presented  briefs  t  i  the  Commission,  lost  of  them  by  oerson- 
al  appearance  of  delegations  or  representatives.  These  included 
farm* organizations  of  men,  women  and  young  people,  industrial  and 
□  aercial  firms  and  interests,  branches  of  the  federal  and  nrov- 
incial  governments,  commercial  interests  and  other  bodies  allied 
with  the  agricultural  industry.  In  addition,  many  individuals 

peared  before  the  Commission  by  request,  and  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  its  investigations.  The  Commission  appreciates  the 
splendid  co-operation  it  received  from  all  of  those  organizations, 
firms,  groups  or  individuals  a  pearing  before  it.  Appreciation  is 
also  due  to* the  willingness  with  which  officials  of  the  Federal 
and  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  other  departments  of 
government  came  forward  freely  and  frankly  and  placed  the  results 
of  their  experience  and  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  Comnissior 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  C 01  HIS 51  ON" 

At  its  first  meeting,  the  Commission  made  a  general  survey  of 
the  field  to  be  included  under  the  terns  of  reference,  and  divided 
the  problems  and  projects  for  study  into  three  categories.  Th.se 
can  be  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  Hatters  requiring  im  ediate  attention  in  the  interests  of 
maint -•  ining  and  increasing  farm  production  in  1944. 

(2)  Matters  of  less  immediate  urgency,  but  pertaining  to  spec- 
ific branches  of  the  agricultural  industry,  such  as  livestock, 
grain  and  field  crops,  dairy  farming  and  fruits,  vegetables  and 
special  crops. 

(3)  Matters  of  an  overall  character,  and  which  would  require 
extensive  study  in  order  that  recommendations  of  a  long  term  nature 
and  affecting  some  of  the  basic  factors  in  agricultural  improves  r.t 
night  be  developed.  This  class  of  problems  included  such  natters 

as  farm  credit  and  finance,  rural  education,  health  one  youth  org- 
anization, marketing,  distribution  and  organization,  and.  soil 
conservation  and  improvement. 

At  its  early  sessions,  the  Comnission  gave  consideration  to  cany 
of  the  problems  of  immediate  urgency,  and  presented  recommendations 
covering  the  most  pressing.  It  also  had  before  it  a  large  volume 
of  briefs  and  resolutions  from  various  branches  of  the  agricultural 
industry,  and  on  a  classification  of  these  being  rade,  the  pattern 
waich  would  have  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  t.nn  became  appar- 
ent. Owing  to  the  size  of  the  Commission,  it  became  obvious  that 
all  studies  and  inquiries  could  not  be  expeditiously  conducted  by 
the  Commission  sitting  as  a  body,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
break  the  Con. is jion  down  into  suitable  committees  to  make  invest- 
igations and.  conduct  studies.  Having  in  mind  the  categories  .  nto 
which  agricultural  problems  had  been  classified,  the  Sonriission 
therefore  appointed  the  following  committees: 

1.  Livestock  Committee, 

2.  Dairy  Committee. 

3.  Grain  and  Field  Crop  Committee. 

4.  Fruit,  Vegetables  and  Special  Crops  Com  ittee. 

(These  committees  were  charged  with  a  study  of  all  natters 
coming  under  Category  2,  above,  with  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  production  and  such  .jatters  relating  to  marketing,  distrib- 
ution and  organization  as  were  not  of  an  overall  character.) 

5.  Far:..  Credit  and  Finance  Committee. 

6.  Rural  Education,  Health  and  Youth  Organization  Cor- .ittee. 

7.  Marketing,  Distribution  and  Organization  Con. ittee. 

8.  Soil  Conservation  and  Improvement  Con  .ittee. 
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(These  committees  undertook  studies  into  the  matters  included 
in      >ry  3,  above,  which  required  a  r.or  extensive  and  long- 
te^   .   cv",  because  by  their  very  nature,  the  problems  to  be 

}&  v.?ere  those' which  af£*9$e$  In  basic  structure  of  B^M* 
uiturad  Mfe  ai  ich  required  far-reaching  inquiry  in  order  th* 
a  s1  foundation  for  an  irroroVed  agriculture  light  be  establis 
i  the  need  for  a  special  committee  to  deal  with  the  probl, 
of  Farm  labour  became  apparent,  anc  such  a  committee  was  appoints 
Saving  made  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  of  its  inquir 
ies,  the  Cormiission  summarized  its  aims  and  purposes  into  the  fo"> 


.  .1 


owing 
1943. 


statement  which  was  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  November  22, 
PURPOSES  AiTD  AIMS  OF  THE  C0P1TISSI0N 


1.  To  review  all  p+iases  of  existing  methods  of  production  and  mark- 
eting of  farm  products  in  Ontario,  including  soil  conservation, 

2.  To  survey  the  present  systems  of  youth  and  adult  education, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  their  suitability  to  the  needs  of 
farm  life  in  Ontario;  and  to  study  ways  anc  Means  whereby 
health  and  living  conditions  in  rural  Ontario  may  be  improved. 

3.  To  inquire  into  the  possibilities  for  strengthening  the  econom- 
ic position  of  Ontario  farriers  that  exist  in  the  realm  of 
farmer  and  community  organization  for  orderly  marketing,  for 
intelligently  directing" the  inevitable  increase  of  mechanizat- 
ion of  farms",  for  the  su  ply  of  improved  credit  facilities  in 
agriculture  and  for  the  introduction  of  stability  in  farm  prices 

4.  To  make  recommendations  based  on  findings  fro;:  the  above  in- 
quiries to  appropriate  governmental  bodies  and  agencies,  farm 
organizations  and  committees  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  giving  effect  to  elans  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture. 

5.  For  the  duration  of  the  war  to  further  the  greatest  possible 
production  of  needed  foods;  to  ensure  an  adequate  sup-ply  of 
farm  labour  and  machinery  as  conditions  will  per. -it;  to  promote 
the  fu  lest  understanding  among  producers  of  the  workings  of 
wartime  controls  and  to  assist  the  administration  thereof  in 
making  appropriate  and  necessary  workable  modifications. 

6.  Toward  accomplishing  these  aims  and  purposes,  committees  lave 
been  formed  and  various  phases  of  the  programme  above  indicated 
have  been  handed  these  committees  and  in  respect  to  some  of 
these  matters,  a  plan  for  organizing  inquiries  therein  has  beer- 
adopted. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  statement,  the  Commission  proceeded 
with  its  work.  First  priority  was  given  to  questions  related  to 
the  immediate  proble  .3  of  1944  agricultural  production,  and  the 
needs  of  the  United  rations  for  food  supplies  to  "rose-cute  the  war 
effort.  Second  priority  was  given  to  the  committees  dealing  with 
specific  crops  and  commodities  anc  to  pressing  problems  of  a  gen- 
eral character.  Consideration  of  the  long-term  overall  .natters 
assigned  to  the  Commission  was  thus  deferred  until  the  more  imm- 
ediate matters  could  be  cleared  away.  Those  matters  involved  some 
exhaustive  inquiries  into  several  fields  of  agriculture,  and  brou- 

fron  the  co  mittees  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Cormiission  as  a  whole  .  Since  this  Commission  was  established 
entirely  as  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  a  fact-finding  body  with  no 
peters  of  execution,  its  findings  have  been  from  time  to  time  sub- 
d  to  the  Minister  of  Apr' culture  for  his  examination  and  for 

"ever  action  the  Government  might  see  fit  to  make. 

In  this  field  of  the  Inquiry,  some  30  reco  mendations  and  repo: 
adopted  by  the  Commission  and  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  A  - 

alture.  These  are  largely  the  result  of  committee  invest igatioj 
a  a  a  result  of  v>'nc:i   t  ic  reco  mend  at  ion;        ports  were  pr<  sent 

the  Commission  and   p.1  >v<  ci ,  '?ht    re  ;o  ;■  i  al  ,  "^  is  coming  within 
field,  along  with  -one  {  >  neral  rec  m     itioi£     nating  fro. 
Commission  is  a  whole,  \>±tj.   the  dates  yn.   wnich  I   ;  were  ado 

"or  presentation  to  the  Minister  of  ■"■gri  culture,  are  contained 

the  next  section  of  this  report. 

An  interim  report  of  the  Commission,  embodying  all  recommendat- 
iors  made  up  to  that  time,  ana  reviewing,  the  progress  of  the  In- 
quiry was  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  February 
,P  .  i944.  The  material  in  that  report,  :s  included  in  this  report. 
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• _    ■'  )K   APED  TO    TIE  MIN1   ITER 

r-\;-9^  ,;  b;  ;'.'..    Ce     j ; _     Id   Cr  p  Cm-  itt.  «.  . 

RE  SEED  GRAIN  -  Adopted  September  30,  1943. 

I bhi   ntario  D<    :  -  .i  .- 1  of  Agr  1  c ul tur  e  . 

[a")  That  £  ot;     idvertising  campaign  be  carried  on  to  stim- 
ulate the  farm  to  farm   v   nt  of  seed  groin. 

(b)  That  freight  assistance  be  granted  on  shipments  3f  seed 
grain  fro     I  .  :   3nt  ri  i  and  Western  Canada  to  Southern  Ontari 

(c)  That  the  Gov  -    at   urchase  a  quantity  of  suitable  variet- 
ies of  Registered  or  Certified  No.  1  seed  fn;.  Western  Canada 

for  holding  |  i    . s . 

For   the   Doml:.io:i   D--art.-t.nt    jf   Agriculture. 

(1)  That  the  regulations  Be  relaxed  to  per. .it  the  sale  of 
..ixtures  of  barley  and  oats  for  seed. 

(2)  That  the  fees  for  grading  of  st^d  samples  b<  cancelled  for 
the  present  to  encourage  grading  of  seed. 

RE  FEED  GRMN  SUBSIDIES  -  Adopted  3oote..ber  30,  1(^43. 

That  the  Commission  re  com  .end  to  the  Provincial  and  Federal 
Government  that  the  subsidies  on  feed  grain  from  "Astern  Canada 
be  continued  at  th«  rote  prevailing  in  September  until  December 
31,  1943. 

RE  WINTER  '//MEAT  H?ICE  CEILING  -  Adopted  Move  .ber  10,  1943. 

Whereas  tne  price  of  Mo.  5  Western  Feed  Wheat  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  price  of  Ontario  Winter  Wheat,  with  the  result  that 
Ontario  Winter  Wheat  is  1   i   fed  on  Eastern  Forms  and  not  mark- 
eted and ; 

Whereas  the  Ontario  growers  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  sub- 
stantial trade  in  Ontario  '/inter  Wheat  for  pastry  flour  which 
t.iey  have  built  up  over  a  period  of  years,  and; 

Whereas  if  Western  V/heat  be  substituted  for  Ont  irio  V/heat  for 
pastry  flour  purposes,  it  will  mean  a  subsidy  from  77  5/8  cents 
a  bushel  to  the  market  price,  whereas  if  sufficient  Ontario  wheat 
be  marketed  to  supply  the  normal  market  for  Oi  t  r.  3  'later  Wheat 
flour,  it  would  mean  a  recommended  subsidy  of  only  32  cents  per 
bushel  on  the  wheat  marketed  and; 

Lereas  we  believe  Ontario  farmers  are  unwilling  to  trade 
'.'/inter  Wheat  for  No. 5  Western  feed  wheat  unless  a  margin  of  ot 
least  $10.00  a  ton  difference  be  maintained,  and; 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  thot,  due  to  a  ceiling  i  rice  on  Ontario 
'..'inter  '.'/heat  and  no  ceiling  price  on  Western  '..'heat,  that  in  the 
event  of  further  increases  in  Western  Wheat  prices,  comparable 
prices  should  be  maintained  for  Ontario  Winter  Wheat, 
THEREFORE  WE  RECOMMEND: 

(1)  That  the  price  of  Ontario  '//inter  Wheat  be  raised  from  §i„26 
to  §1.46  per  bushel,  Montreal  basis,  and 

That  the  drawback  on  Western  feed  wheat  be  increased  from  eight 
cents  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel  to  Eastern  livestock  feeders, 
OR,  A3  AN  ALTERNATIVE: 

(2)  That  the  ceiling  price  of  Ontario  winter  v/heat  be.  raised  by 
32  cents  a  bushel. 

RE  FIELD  CROP  COMPETITION  GRANTS  -  Adopted  January  4,  1944. 

That  tnis  Com.ission  recommend  that  the  special  grants  to  agric- 
ultural societies  for  field  crop  competitions  be  restore  ■  and  that 
the  legislative  amendments  necessary  to  accomplish  this  be  ennot? 

Prepared,  by  the  Live  Stock  Committee. 

RE  PAYMENT  OF  'IOC-  SUBSIDIES  -  Adopted  September  30,  1943. 

Tiiat  the  present  method  of  payment  of  hog  subsidies  be  mocifm 
or  changed  so  that  the  payment  can  be  made  by  the  buyer  >f  the  h 
at  the  time  of  return  of  the  grading  sheet. 

RE  SHIPPING  FEVER  -  Adopted  September  30,  1943. 

""That  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  be  asked  to  instruc 
the  County  Agricultural  Representatives  in  areas  i. it   which  cattle 

usually  brought  to  put  on  an  educational  campaign  regarding 
t  'oatraent  of  shit  ing  fever  and  foul-in-the-foot  of  cattle. 
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RE  RIO  ON  HOC  .71  ON  -  Adopted  November   12,    1943. 

Whereas    the   bacor.    obg   in  Ontario  and    indued    in  all  Canada   iias 
.  ftct«£iorating   in  quality  and 

Whereas   the     log   industry   in  our   judgment  .u.;t   remain   one   of  the 
basic  tstries       '    air  Province; 

THEREFOR]      "     '  "D:    That   the  Minister    of   agriculture    for 

Ontario  urge   that  the  already  established   policy    3f  t'    >-year   bacon 
contracts  be    c  mtinued   and   that  they  be  reviewed    annually. 

That   the  ..ost   c  »  pl>  te  and  authoritative    information   regarding 
the   industry  and   the    overseas  market    be     ade   available   to    pro- 
ducers at  all   tines. 

That   adequate   steps   be   taken   in   conjunction  with    other  Provin- 
cial  Governments   and    the    Federal   Government,    by   providing  a  sub- 
stantial additional   pr<    ium  of   not   less  than   $1.00   for    "A"  hogs 
and   50   cents   for   Bl    hogs,    to   arrest   and   reverse    the    present   trend 
to   inforior   quality  and    lessened   quantity. 

RE  BANG'S  DISEASE  -  Adopted   November   12,    1943. 

1.  Taat  th^  services  of  vaccination  of  heifer  calves  against 
Bang's  Disease  be  extended  and  made  more  widely  available  to  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  for  their  herds,  and 

2.  That  an  extensive  educational  oa.  maign  be  initiated  to 
acquaint  the  farriers  of  Ontario  with  the  advantages  of  inocculat- 
ibn  against  Bang's  Disease. 

RE  FAT  STOCK  SHO'V  -  Adopted  February  14,  1944. 

Whereas  the  Annual  Fat  Stock  Snow  at  the  Union  Stockyards  was 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  livestock  producers  of  th  Province  in 
stimulating  interest  in  the  development  of  high  quality  mrkct 
stock,  and 

Whereas  Fat  Stock  Shows  are  still  being  conducted  in  other 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  to  the  benefit  of  the  livestock  produc- 
ers in  these  Provinces, 

THEREFORE  THIS  COMMISSION  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDS  That  immediate  steps 
be  taken  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  to  re-establish 
the  Annual  Fat  Stock  Show  this  year. 

BILL  OF  LADING  AND  LICENSING  FOR  LIVESTOCK  TRUCKERS  - 

Ac  oat  ed  February  2 5 ,  1944 . 

That  this  Commission  recommend  to  the  Government  of  the  Frovince 
of  Ontario,  through  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
that  the  present  general  provisions  regarding  a  combined  bill  of 
lading  and  manifest  contained  in  the  regulations  respecting  the 
licensing  of  Public  Commercial  Vehicles  be  enforced,  and 

That  an  addition  be  made  to  these  regulations,  so  that  shippers 
and  receivers  of  livestock  who  ship  and  receive  such  livestock, 
without  a  bill  of  lading  and  manifest  shall  be  made  liable  to 
enalties,  and 

That  provision  be  mode  for  the  issuing  if  a  special  license 
which  must  be  held  by  all  persons  engaged  in  the  trucking  of  live- 
stock for  hire  in  Ontario,  w.-iich  license  snail  b^  subject  to  a 
nominal  fee ,  and 

That  the  administration  of  such  speciol  license- be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  if  the  appropriate  branch  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture . 

RE  HORN  MONEY  PATI.IEUT3  -  Adopted  February  2$,  1944. 

Tnat  the  Commission  Recommends  to  the  Minister  of  X{  riculture 
for  Ontario  that  legislation  be  enacted  whereby  the  amount  of  $1»0( 
per  head  deducted  by  the  packers  for  horned  cattle  be  paid  over 
to  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  monies  derived 
therefrom  to  be  placed  in  a  special  fund,  which  shall  be  used  by 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  promotion  of  live- 
stock improvement,  including  the  de-horning  of  cattle,  the  provis- 
ion of  better  sires,  warble  fly  control,  etc.,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and 

'.THER,  that  this  fund  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  annual 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  such  purposes. 

?-E  MASTITIS  TREATMENT  INVESTIGATIONS  -  Adopted  February  25,  1944. 
That  this  Commission  recommends  to  the  Minister  if  Agriculture 
for  Ontorio  that  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  be  directed  to  make 
adequate  and  propel  tests  and.  investigations  to  determine  the 
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otivencss  of  the  mastitis  treatment  dtvJ  pod  by  Dr.  D.H.Arn- 
nt  of  London,  and  that  if  further  staff  and  vinances  art  rc- 
quirag  f^P  the  conduct  of  these-  invc#t '. rati  or.s ,  that  tu.se  he 
;-laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

. : ' . . NTATI OX  ?A C TL ITI E5 ,  0 . V . C  .  -  Adopted  February  25,  1944. 

That  tnis  C^.issim  reCMi.end  to  the  Minister  ^f  Agriculture 
for  Ontario  that  the  Ontari  o  Veterinary  College  bt  provided  with 

quate  facilities,  personnel  and  financial  assistance  to  carry 
on  experiments  and  investigations  in  connection  with  the  diseases 
of  far.':  anLaals  in  Ontario. 

RE  ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  -  Adopted  March  8,  1944. 

Whereas  t  arc  .s  a:,  urgent  necessity  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 
becoming  more  self-supporting  in  the  production  of  feeder  cattle, 
and 

Whereas  there  is  great  need  for  cattle  improvement  in  Ontario, 
particularly  in  the  more  outlying  districts,  and 

Whereas  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  policy  for 
placing  bulls  in  th<    i  -  a:  >te  districts  in  ace  >r dance  with 
certain  regulations: 

BE  IT  1EREBY  RZ10LVED  That  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  of 
Inquiry  r^c  mends  that  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
quest the  Dominion  Departnent  of  Agriculture  to  place  the  nux.iber 
of  bulls  necessary  to  promote  successful  artificial  insemination 
breeding  units  in  certain  specified  districts  in  the  Province. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  unit  be  organized  during  the  present 
season  in  the  following  counties  or  districts:  Beef  project  in 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Victoria,  Tcmiskaming,  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound. 
Dairy  project  in  Hastings  and  Frontenac. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Ontario  Department  if  Agriculture  be 
asked  to  bear  the  c^st  of  equipment  used  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  insemination. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  clubs  be  organized  >n  the  under- 
standing that  members  pay  a  service  fee  of  $2.00  oer  cow  and  if 
additional  revenue  is  accessary  to  defray  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  the  operator  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  bull,  that  such 
revenue  be  provided  by  the  Ontario  department  of  Agriculture,  and 

V«rhereas  there  is  a  need  for  encouraging  this  form  )f  livestock 
improvement  in  other  "Darts  of  the  Province, 

WE  HEREBY  RECOMMEND  That  the  Ontario  Department  if  Agriculture, 
simultaneously  with  the  above  program. e,  establish  artificial 
insemination  breeding  units  at  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  the  Kemptville 
Agricultural  Sch  1  and  the  Ridgetown  Experimental  .    with  a  view 
to  breeding  commercial  cows  artificially  for  residents  -f  areas 
adjacent  to  these  institutions. 

RE  DEMONSTRATION  FARU3  -  Adopted  March  10  /  1944. 

Whereas  it  is  generally  admitted  that  ft  great  deal  of  scientific 
and  practical  information,  available  at  present,  does  not  reach  the 
average  farmer  in  an  impressive  manner,  and  that  such  experiments, 
in  t  i  ens  elves  of  great  value,  are  not  achieving  their  real._purpose  , 
namely  -  the  improvement  of  farm  practices  and  fan;  management, 
therefore  the  Livestock  Committee  desires  that  the  following 
suggestions  be  approved  by  the  Agricultural  Commission  of  Inquiry 
and  recommended  to  the  Government  of  the  Province  ?f  Ontario  for 
i   ediate  consideration  and  action. 

1.  That  arrangements  and  agreements  be  made  with  at  least 
twenty  farmers  in  th(  Province  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agric- 
ulture  for  the  Supervised  conduct  if  such  farms  by  an  officer  of 
the  Department,  who  shall  endeavour  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
supoort  )f  the  agricultural  representative  and  the  County  Cou.-J.ttt  , 
or  any  other  local  group  of  farmers  willing  to  organize  for  that 
purpose,  extending  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by,  and  with,  full  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  who  nay  be  owner  or  tenant.  In  the  Selection 
of  such  farms  priority  should  be  given  t^  those  men  who  would  wel- 
c  >ne  the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  assistance  of  suggestion  and 
advice.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  revolutionize  management  and 
practices  by  a  complete  change  at  the  start,  but  a  great  difference 

ht  be  effected  over  a  term  of  five  years.  Properties  already 
urdcr  expert  management  should  not  be  considered.  The  Officer  of 
the  Department  should  suggest  only  such  cnahges  in  practice  which 
-  •  bt  be  expected  to  achieve  definite  returns  for  lab  ur  and  caioit 
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extmnditure.  Local  soil  and  general  market  conditions,  as  well  as 
adaptibility  a:.-    slination  of  the  farmer,  should  always  be 
pt  in  :iind. 

:.  In  afeas  where  beef  production  might  be  encouraged  a  number 
of  th6se  farms  should  be  established.  Herds  of  comiercial  type 

f  cows  should  be  mainta'     >n  these  farms  in  >rder  to  demon- 
strate the  t)ractibility  of  breeding  and  finishing  a  larger  per- 
centage of  beef  cattle"  within  the  Province.  Under  present  condit- 
ions a  large  expenditure  f  :oney  is  involved  in  the  purchase  of 
ider  cattle  fr:  .  sources  outside  Ontario.  Such  a  procedure  need 
t  necessarily  involve  the  disposal  of  cows  presently  >n  the  said 
farms,  but  rather,  an  evolution  night  be  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  well  bred  bulls  on  such  females  which  are  at  hand.  This  would 
provide  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  g :od  bulls  at  once.  Need- 
less to  state  that  such  a  program  would  require  the  services  of  an 
roved  bull  of  one  of  the  recognized  beef  breeds. 

3.  In  areas  where  dairy  faming  is  predominant  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  use  if  a  bull  of  proper  type  and  breeding  on 
each  herd.' He  should  be  a  pure  bred  fro:,  one  of  the  recognized 
dairy  breeds  and  in  addition  to  being  of  approved  type  and  conform- 
ation, he  should  have  the  benefit  of  high  milk  production  in 

.ediate  ancestry.  As  in  the  case  of  beef  forms  it  is  not  essent- 
ial cows  already  on  the  far;,  to  be  disposed  of,  but  rather,  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  tv  demonstrate  the  value  ->f  the  con- 
sistent use  if  better  sires.  Heifer  calves  from  the  best  producing 
cows  should  be  selected  for  replacements  in  the  herd.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  type  and  color,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  agreement  the  farmer  should  be  in  possession  >f  a  herd  if 
females  which,  by  gen  ral  appearance  should  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  satisfaction.  An  increase  in  average  production  over  the 

-  le  nerd  will  provide  .material  enc  turagement  t  >  the  farmer  and 
pr  mote  the  use  of  better  sires  throughout  tois  district. 

4.  Much  pasture  land  in  Ontario  is  in  a  run  down  .and  depleted 
condition  and  as  these  lands  are  if  great  imr ortance  for  sum. or 
feeding  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  their  care  and 
management.  This  applies  to  the  treatment  of  all  farms  included  in 
this  project.  In  seme  cases  old  sod  should  be  broken  up  and  re- 
seeded  with  a  permanent  grass  mixture,  and  :n  the  other  hand  where 
the  plow  is  not  practicable  improvement  might  be  made  thr  nigh  app- 
lication if  manure  or  fertilizer,  or  both.  A  change  of  feeding 
ground  several  tio.es  throughout  districts  wheie  large  areas  are  in 
use  as  permanent  pastures  much  benefit  might  be  derived  through 
the  use  of  the  right  kind  of  artificial  fertilizer.  This  problem 
should  be  solved  and  recom  endations  made  having  or  nsideration  for 
varying  types  of  soil  and  cliroatic  conditions.  In  all  eases  only 
the  best  and  most  suitable  seed  mixtures  should  be  recommended. 

5.  Diversified  farming  as  carried  on  in  Ontario,  and  likewise 
on  these  farms,  will  include  the  breeding  and  feeding  >f  hogs,  and 
in  some  cases  the  keeping  of  sheet).  Therefore  the  Officer  of  the 
Department  should  be  in  a  position  to  render  assistance  to  the 
farmer  regarding  the  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  both 
types  of  animals.  The  use  of  better  boars  and  rams  is  always  imp- 
ortant -  high  class  sires  may  oean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss.  In  poultry  the  novice  has  much  to  learn  and  with  results 
of  experiments  and  information  available  from  veterans  n  w  in  the 
business  much  assistance  could  be  given  to  the  average  farmer  in 
order  that  his  chicks  may  grow  faster  and  his  hens  lay  better. 

6.  Many  suggestions  offered  by  the  Officer   f  the  Department 
would  involve  merely  a  change  of  faro  practice  ^r  management  and 

n  >t  necessarily  require  much  increased  outlay  in  cash.  Or  the  othei 
hand,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  some  outside  Loney  r.ight  be  des- 
irable, practical  and  eventually  profitable,  A  verj  th  ughtful  and 
careful  survey  should  b^  made  of  the  situation  and  loans  >nly 
recommended  where  all  chance  and  d  ubt  has  been  eliminated. 

7.  Cost  of  operation  should  be  established  and  a  profit  and  1 
statement  prepared  for  each  farm  and  same  should  be  published  for 
the  information  if  other  farmers  in  the  area  and  for  any  \   10  may 
be  interested.  A  sixiplc  form  of  statement  should  be  adopted  and 
the  farmer  w  <uld  be  required  to  keep  an  accurate  account  f  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  detail. 


Prepared  by  the  5'mcial  Cr->  s  Committee. 

PZ  SSC'P  ..&£'.::  SUBSIDY  -  Adopted  £ec<i«b,r  14,  1943. 

Wfft i'flp  Commission  present  the  following  roc  ommendati  serf  t* 
s  Provineial  Government  through  the  Minister  )f  Agriculture  for 
Ontario. 

1.  That  if  continuance  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  is  considered 
desirable  by  the  Governm  nt,  a  subsidy  if  $3.00  per  ton,  includ- 
ing the  present  subsidy  of  55  cents  per  ton,  K  paid  to  the  grow- 
ers by  the  Company  one  that  the  Provincial  Government  reimburse 
the  Company  t  the  extent  if  *2.00  per  ton  if  this  subsidy. 

2.  That  the  above  subsidy,  if  agreed  upon,  be  paid  mly  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  sugar  beet  growers  guarantee  a  minimum  acreage  of 
20,000  acres  for  the  1944  season  and, 

(b)  That  the  Federal  Government  stabilize  the  price  of  sugar 
at  $5,25  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  for  sugar  produced  from  the 
1944  sugar  beet  cr-^o,  and 

(c)  That  the  Federal  Government  do  not  collect  income  tax  from 
the  Company  on  that  share  of  the  subsidy  which  is  paid  by  the 
Conpany. 

That  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  support  the  growers 
in  presenting  to  the  proper  Federal  Authority  the  recommendations 
contained  in  Sections  2  (b)  and  2  (c)  cited  above,  with  the  re- 
quest that  these  recommendations  be  implemented  by  the  necessary 
guarantees  and  ;rders. 

Prepared  by  the  Shi  Conservation  Committee. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  TRAINING  -  Adopted  February  25,  1944. 

V/hereas  the  investigations  .adc  by  the  Commission  lead  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  in  many  parts  if  Ontario  degradation 
of  the  soil  by  erosion  has  reached  a  serious  stage  and  that  its 
productivity  is  rapidly  being  destroyed,  and 

Whereas  no  proper  or  adequate  programme  of  soil  conservation 
-  asures  can  be  undertaken  until  such  time  as  there  are  trained 
workers  to  carry- out  this  programme,  and 

V/hereas  in  the  interests  of  preserving  the  farms  of  Ontario  from 
further  losses  of  productive  soil  and  fertility,  it  is  essential 
that  measures  of  conservation  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  poss- 
ible date  ; 

V/hereas  this  Commission  believes  the  training  ;f  the  necessary 
specialists  is  the  first  essential  if  any  such  programme, 
THEREFORE  TIE  JOM  LS3I0N  RECOM  ENDS  To  the  Honourable  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
establish  in  the  Soils  Division  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Coll- 
ege a  corps  )f  trained  workers  to  further  a  soil  conservation 
programme  in  Ontario, 

AND  FURTIER,  We  recommend  that  to  finance  this  project  an  approp- 
riation be  made  for  the  year  1944-45  of  $20,000. 

Prepared  by  the  Dairy  Committee. 

RE  MILK  PRODUCERS  COr  •QDIT>r  TOLLS  -  Adopted  January  20,  1944. 

V/hereas  it  is  desirable  and  expedient  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  licensing  of  producers  of  milk  in  Ontario  now  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Milk  Control  Act  and  the  regulations  there- 
under, so  that  customary  assessments  and  collections  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  legitimate  expenses  f  the  local  and  provincial 
associationf  of  such  producers  shall  be  made  in  the  .lost  equitable 
and  complete  manner  and ; 

V/hereas  the  Milk  Control  Board  has  already  the  p  wer  to  make 
regulations  for  the  lioensing  of  persons  engaged  in  the  milk  trade, 
THE  COMMISSION  THEREFORE  RECOMMENDS: 

1.  That  the  Milk  Control  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  licensing  of  producers  of  milk  and  the  collection  from  them  of 
license  fees, 

2, That  provision  be  rede  fr  the  collection  f  the  license  fee 
by  deductions  ade  by  the  distributor  or  processor  t  wh  ;.\   the  or.'  - 
inal  sale  of  milk  is  .ade,  such  deduction  t^  be  made  from  the 
-onthly  cheques  payable  to  the  producers  by  the  said  distributor 
or  processor; 

3.  That  th^  am  ,unt  of  such  license  fee  shall  be  determined  from 
...  to  time  by  the  local  producers'  associati  >ns  for  their  rcs- 

p<  ctive  market  areas; 


'.'       ■:' 
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4.  That   befo]  ;    collection   fi  :      an;      arkci      urea    .s  author- 
ized,   the  Milk  Control   Board  must  be   sot.   ifj     .    that    such  collect- 
is  aj.provcd  by  o  r  Lable    majority      f  the   milk  producers   in 

such  ».arkot  areas; 

5.  That  the  license  fees  so  collect   shall  be  >aid  ver  by 
distribut  is  and  processors  to  the  provincial  body  represent- 
ative >f  the  ..ilk  producers,  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
remitting  the  proper       to  the  local  associati     "  producers. 

6.  That  the  .   Lies  derived  from  the  license  fees  shall  be  used 
by  the  said  associations  for  their  legitimate  expenses  and  for 
the  naintenanct  of  services  >f  benefit  to  the  producers,  as  agreed 
u  n  by  the  members,  of  these  associations,  but  "services"  shall 

be  interpreted  to  include  the  creation  >f  capital  funds  to  be 
used  for  business  enterprises. 

RS  MILK  TRUCKING  -  Adopted  i:  rch  8,  1944. 

That  this  Com.ission  recommend,  to"  tin  Government  f  Ontario 
through  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 

That  the  control  ,ver  arm  issuing  of  licenses  and  the.  establish- 

t   f  regulations  for  the  trucking  of  milk,  except  in  their 
reference  to  the  Highway  traffic  regulati  ns ,  be  withdrawn  fron 
the  jurisdiction  >f  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Highways  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  if  the  Milk  C  >atrol 
B-iard  of  Ontario,  and, 

_  .at  the  I.ilk  C  ntrol  Board  be  requested  to  set  up,  where 
practicable,  Joint  Transport  Committees  in  the  various  i.ilk  market 
areas,  and  that  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  set  up  Joint  Trans- 
rt  Committees  the  Board  be  requested  to  take  appropriate  measures 
to  effect  control  ver  trucking  rates,  and 

That  the  Milt  Control  Board  be  requested  to  conduct  a  thor  ugh 
investigation  of  trucking  rates  and  regulati  >ns  with  a  view  to 
establishing  anc  naintaining  fair  and  reasonable  rites  for  the 
various  milk  market  areas,  and 

That  the  L'ilk  Control  Board  be  requested  t   mak.  possible  the 
extension  ;f  producer-co-operative  milk  trucking  services,  and 
FURTHER,  that"  the  Department  of  Agriculture  mak;  available  the 
administrative  staff  and  services  essential't.  the  development  )f 
p  licy  as. outlined  in  these  recommendations. 

RE  L'ILK  PRODUCER  T0LL3   -  Ad   ted  Parch  31,  1944. 

'.7he r e a s  the  Ont ar i o  Agr  mltufcal  Com-  ission  of  Inquiry,  in 
session  assembled  on  January  20,  1944,  in  giving  c  nsideration  to 
the  report  of  the  Dairy  Commotee,  made  certain  rm  mmendations 
to  the  Minister  >f  Agriculture,  and 

Whereas  to  date  no  amendments  to  the  l'ilk  Control  Act  h*ve  been 
introduced  into  the  Legislature,  to  give  effect  1 1  these  rccmm.end- 
ations 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  Cor.  .is, inn  urge  upon  the 
Minister  the  imp  rtance  of  introducing  the  necessary  bill  to  give 
effect  to  these  recommendations  at  the  earliest    mrtunity. 

Prepared  by  the  Far..  La'.; -ur  Com.ittee. 

RE  FARM  LABOUR  -  Adopted  January  6,  1944. 

MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE  ?0R  ONTARIO: 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  >f  Inquiry,  after  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  problem  )f  far.,  labour,  particularly  as  they 
affect  the  operations  -f  the  Ontari  o  Far..  Service  Force  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  its  farm  labour  committee,  begs  leave  to  subr.it 
the  following  rccormendations  for  your  cmisidcrati  n.  in  conjunct!  . 
with  the  Director  >f  the  Ontario  Far:.  Service  F  ;rco .  These  recomm- 
endations deal  with  -only  two  phases  of  the  questi  r  but  the  Comm- 
ission is  continuing  its  studies  f  rther  phases.  These  recommend- 
ations, however,  are  submitted  because  >f  th-  necessity   f  early 
action  so  far  as  these  matters  are  concerned: 

RE  FAR!-'.  C0MAITD0E3: 

~    ( a  J  T  ha  t  ar.  e  d  uc  a  t  i  uoa  1  campaign  to  inform  farmers  of  the  value 
and  opportunit   >f  Fan.  Commando  lab  ur  during  t.    rvest  Season 
be  instituted  as  early  as  possible  in  1944  and  carried  on  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  ..  nths  by  holding   f  Xetings  in  the  rural 
areas,  such  meetings  tc  be  arranged  by  the  County  Agricultural 
Representative,  and  that  competent  field  service  officers  of  the 
C.F.S.F.  be  engaged  at  a  sufficiently  early  date  t   enable  them  to 
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address   these   meetings   and   carry  on  the   educational   campaign 
ngat   the   far] ..  rs  . 

ib)  That   these   Field   Service  ^ff4*>ers   promote    and   assist  the 
sanization   of  voluntary  gr  ups    >f  farmers  t.    aioutt  and   admin- 
ister  plans  t     expedite    the    distribution  and   placern*  at      f  0  -  m  .ando 
Lpers   in  the  areas   surrounding  t'ae   larger    industrial  centres 
-re   the    supply     f    such   labour   is   available    in  same    quantity. 
(c)    That  these   Field   Service    officers    promote   and    expedite    the 
realization   of    joint   gr   uos    of   voluntary  town   and   farmer  committ-- 
eeS  for  the   efficient   distribution  among  surr  unding  farmers   of 
the  lab-ur  made  available    by  voluntary    ;r    organized    effort   in   the 
S-.allcr  towns   and   cities      f   the    Province. 

2.  That   the    syst...    >f  securing   local   committees    in  urban   Centres 
organize  volunteer   Far..  Commandoes   for    harvest  work  bo   continued 

and    intensified,    and   that   these   o   n.itte.s  be  assisted   financially 
by   the   Department,    such  assistance   to    c  >vcr   essential   1  'cal   advert- 
ising and  printing,    telephone    c-sts  and   actual    ?ut- if-nocket- 
expenses . 

3.  That   early  action  be   taken   to   inpress     >n  the   Oil   C  stroller    for 
Canada   the  need   f   r  extra   gasoline    coupons   for   vehicles   voluntarily 
supplied   f^r   the    organized   transp  rtati  >n     -f   Command  >cs   to   and 
from  the  farms. 

4.  That   standard  rates    if   pay    for  Copland:    labour   be   established 
in  accordance  with  the   prevailing  rate    in   each  case. 

RE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LABOUR; 

1.  That   the  rec  •. exudations    ?f   the   educati   nal   authorities   in   re- 
spect   of   the   dates   and    conditions    for   allowing  pupils   to   leave 
school   in  the   spring  be   c  ncurred   in. 

2.  That  High   School   Hoards   generally   be   allowed   the    option    :>f  keeo- 
ing  their  schools   closed   until   September    30,    and    likewise   the 

>ption   of  closing    then  for  brief   periods   to    meet    peculiar   local 
harvesting  conditions  after   that  date. 

3.  That   the  Direct  ,r   O.F.S.F.    be   directed   to    supply   t  •   the    prin- 
cipals   of   high   sch  ■   Is   in  large   urban   centres     -n     r   before  April 
1,    1944,    lists    of  the   appr  mimate   numbers   of   student   help  re- 
quired  from  each  such   centre    and   to   enter   int  >   such  arrangements 

th   the    said    principals  as  will   ensure    the   necessary   c  ait i nuance 
>n  the  farms   of   the   experienced    help  required   after  fuse   sch  •   Is 
have  re-opened,    that   the   said   principals   be   urged   t  ■   give   their 
full   co-operation   thereto   and   that   the    Director    )f   the    O.F.S.F. 
be   urged   to   rake    the    fullest   possible    contacts  with   the    nigh   school 
inspectors   in  these  matters. 

4.  Subject   to    the    excepti   ns    mentioned   above,    that    ligh   Schools   re- 
open on    or  about   September   11,   1944. 

5.  That  the  Government    of   Ont  rio  adopt   s  me    adequate    system    of 
competitive   scholarships   as  a   reward   to    High   School    pupils   f  ^r  g.rod 
farm  service   and   the   academic    sacrifices  which   they     :ake    in   delay- 
ing  their  return  to    school. 

6.  That    in  the   case     <f   students   going  t -■    individual    far. as   for   the 
wh   le    seas-n,    the    for  xr   be   required    to   allow   the   student   tv  >  weeks 
holidays  at   such  time   during  the   season  as  may   be   .mat   convenient 
to   the   farmer   in  keeping  with    lis   farm  operati  >ns. 


Prepared    by   the  Kark..  ting  Com.ittee. 


RE  HOG  PRODUCERS  !"  RIOTING  SCTSKE   -  Adopted  January   20,    1944. 

The   Co^.ission   aas    had   placed   before    it    f >r   c   nsideration  a 
proposed    Hog  Marketing   scheme   under   the   Far.,  products   Control   Act 
and   has   reached   the    f -all  wing    conclusions: 

1.  That   the-    officers    of   the   Ontario  Hog    Producers  Association   are 
t  )   be    congratulated   upon  the    energy  and    enthusiasm  with  which   they 
have  worked   for  their   fellow   producers  and    the  results   attained   t 
date  ; 

2.  While    it    is   recognized   that   a   considerable    amount     >f   useful 
work  has   been  done    by  the    'officers    :f   the  Association,    it  must   als ^ 
be   recognized   that   the   development   of  a   satisfactory   scheme    of 
marketing   to    c  ;ver   a   project   so    vast  as    the    marketing     -f   hogs    is 

a  very  c   nplex   pr  >blem,   which  can   only  be    evoivod  after   a  great 
deal    of   careful   thought   and   preparation; 

3.  That   the   launching    of   such  a   scheme  with  ut   adequate    thought   and 
preparation  might   have    serious   effects   -on   the   future   development 

^f  marketing   schemes    in  general   and   the   development    of  a   hog   scheme 
in  particular. 
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THEREFORE   THE   30I-1S3ION  is    ?f   the    opinion  that   the    3cV...c   as  now 

r   sented   oannrt   be   uid-rstd,    fir  the   f   li  Ming  reasons: 
1,  It  proposes  t-   regulate   fit   csirkfifcing     f   hogs   but   does  n?t    ac*t 
forth  any   specific  regulati   hs    for  that   purp  st, 
.:.    It   proposes  tc    establish  prices  f  n~    Live   h  gs   and     ug  carcasses 

tiation,    even   ti  ugh  the   effective   c   ntr   1     >f   prices   fir 
.    ;a   is   largely  beyond   thi    powers    if    action    of  a   pr  vincial   b^dy. 
3,  Tl*e   proposal   fails   to   effect   such  control  of   prices  as   c;xs 
rest  within  the    powers    >f   a   provincial   body  by  failing    to   provide 
specific  regulations    for   directing   the   movement    )f    i  >cs   to  narket. 
FURT  IER  THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  That   th>     Hog  Producers  Associat- 
ion reconsider  the    schene  as   presented,    in   the    light    >f  the  above 
objections,    and   requests   that   the  Association   endeav  ur   t)   redraft 
the   schene   in  an  effort   to   rxct  these   objections,    and   that  as   soon 
as  this   ,ias  been  dme    it   subr.it    its  amended   schene    far  further 
c  ^ns  ideration   by  the  C  •- 1  .is  3ion,    and  , 

That   the   Con.issi  >n   in  the  meantime    fr  \.  its  general  study    of 
livestock  marketing   problems  will  ,.ake   an   effort   to   develop   effect- 
ive  principles  which  could   be    incorporated    in  any  livestock  market - 
ing   schene ; 

That   because  of  the   necessary  size   of  aa    overall    log  marketing 
schene   for   Ontario   and   the   peculiarity    >f   the   pr.oblens    if  hog 
narkcting,   the  Con  ission  is    of   the    opinion  that  any  a   -lication 
)f  the  Hog  marketing   schene   should   be   proceeded  with   in  the 
initial  stages   on  a  local  area  basis  rather  than  an  overall   prov- 
incial basis   and   that   from  the    experience    tius   gained    the    larger 
operations  w.uld   have  nore    hope    >f  success. 

RE  TORONTO _ TERMINAL  MARKET    '+  Adopted   February   25,    1944. 

That  this   Con.  .is    i  ~m ,    having   inquir  ed   int  •   the   need   for  a 
Toronto  Terminal  Fruit    and   Vegetable   narket,    endorses   the    proposals 
of  the    Ontario  Fruit   Growers'   Associat    on   and   the   Ontario   Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,    and   recommends  that   covering  Legislation  be 
enacted  at   the    c   ning   session    ~>f   the  Legislature    of  Ontario,    s^> 
that  the   required   public   utility  rjay  be   set   up  and   the    preliminary 
organization  work  conpleted  without  delay,    it   being  essential   that 
the   construction  .of  the  terminal  narket   be   proceeded  with   as   s:»on 
as  war  conditions   perait . 

FURTIER,    THIS  COMMISSION  recommends   that   consideration   be   given   to 
the    possible   need   for  a   terninal  narket   for   cheese,    butter,    eggs, 
poultry  and    other   far:,  products. 

OEEEER: '.  L  RBC  01? .TE'TDA T 1 0IT 3 . 

RE  5'IORT  COURSE 3  IN  FARM  loEMMNICS  -  Adopted  Septenber  30,  1943. 
That"  t. lis  C^~.issi">n  endorse  the  res  'lution  referred  to  it  by 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  Conference  on  Septenber  3,  asking  that 
the  Short  Courses  in  Far-.  Mechanics  be  ccntinuod  and  that  this 
resolution  be  Sent  on  to  the  Minister  rf  Agriculture  for  lis  att- 
ention. 

EXTRA  "/OMAN  ON  COMMISSION  -  Adopted  December  14,  1943. 

That  the  Executive  ;f "the  Ontario  Federation  if  Agriculture  be 
asked  to  nar.e  one  woman  to  the  Education,  Health  and  Rural  ^r   uth 
Comittee  of  the  Commission  and  that  the  Minister  )f  Agriculture 
be  asked  to  pass  the  necessary  Order-in-Council  providing  for 
paynent  of  oer  dien  allowance  and  expenses  to  this  additional 
conaittee  nenber, 

RE  AGRICULTURAL  REPRESE'HATTVES  CONFERENCE  -  Adopted  Feb.  14,  1944. 

That  this  Commission  requests  that  the  agricultural  represent- 
atives throughout  the  Province  be  called,  together  for  a  conference 
and  that  they  be  asked  to  appear  in  a  body  before  the  Commission, 

RE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  Commission  gave"  considerable  study  to  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  County  Agricultural  Committees  throughout  the 
Province,  the  possible  composition  of  these  committees  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  night  be  appointed.  Tie  findings  of  the  Conn- 
ission on  this  subject  were  embodied  in  a  series'  of  resolutions. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  resolutions  indicate  that  the 
Commission  desired,  to  av  id  raking  any  hasty  decision,  and  that 
its  recommendations  by  no  .means  exhausted  the  field  if  inquiry  of 
the  subject,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  duties  and  respons- 
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ibilitics  of  such  committees.  Tim  recom.endati  ons  ad(  were  as 
f  ->11  ows  : 

:01TTY  CC::  ITTZPS  -  Vdoptcd  NcrVeiaber  12,  1943. 
That  this  Cx..is3nn  is  if  the  opinion  that  there  is  merit  in 
pr   "-sal  f  County  Committees,  but  feels  it  las  nit  had  tine 
to   .   ire  a  plan  for  such  set-up  and  rcoon.cnds  delay  until  the 
mission  has  had  time  t'  maim  a  couple te  survey  f  the  problem; 
Furtmr,  t;iat  extrem*.  care  has  t^  be  exercised  to  see  t  tat  all 

mses  of  agriculture  in  each  county  are  represented  and  that  the 
members  of  each  Co...  ittee  aim,  selected  by  the  farmers  the  .selves. 

-  -  g0l^-Ty  C0i::iTT~.-S  -  ildoptcd  December  20,  1943. 

That  it  shall  b^  >bligatory  on  each  county  to  hold  a  represent- 
ative public  .eetinr  to  decide  if  a  county  cm.  ittee  is  to  be  org- 
anized, and 

That  the  County  Agricultural  Representative  shall  be  the  instrument 
through  which  the  public  nesting  shall  be  called  t?  determine 

vr  such  county  committee  shall  be  established,  and ,  if  so, 
t)  decide  on  the  method  of  its  selection,  that  all  organizations 
of  farmers,  as  well  as  individual  farmers,  be  invited  t->  attend 
and  that  it  be  well  advertised. 

EI  COUNTY  COi:  ITTEZS  -  Adopted  January  6,  1944. 

'  ••^v;:a;  to  the  liuister  o?  agriculture: 

At  its  meetings  of  Uov  ember  12,  and  December  20  and  21  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  of  Inquiry  gave  extensive  consid- 
eration to  the  establishment  of  County  Agricultural  Co.^.ittees 
throughout  the  Province.  The  members  of  the  Commission  feel  that, 
while  it  would  be  possible  to  r-ake  some  initial  recommendations 
regarding  County  Committees,  .uch  greater  study  and  more  compreh- 
ensive information  are  required  before  final  recommendations  could 
be  prepared.  Having  adopted  at  an  earlier  ..eetinr  the  principle 
that  County  Committees  could  do  effective  work  in  ..any  phases  of 
agriculture  the  Cor  .mis  si  on  proceeded  t  make  some  study  of  details 
and  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  which  are  n  w  submitted  to 
yob  as  recommendations,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  studies 
of  the  Commission  be  continued  and  the  right  reserved  to  submit  t- 
you  at  some  futuam.  date  its  complete  findings. 

1.  That  the  principle  »f  1  cal  option  he  observed  in  the  setting 
up  of  each  county  committee. 

2.  That  the  County  Agricultural  Representative,  in  collaboration 
with  representatives  of  all  organized  agricultural  groups  in  the 
country  shall  call  a  public  .meeting  to  determine  whether  a  county 
committee  shall  be  established  and,  if  so,  to  decide  ma  the  .ethod 
of  its  selection,  that  all  organizations  >f  farmers  and  individual 
far.oers  be  invited  to  attend  and  that  it  be  well  advertised. 

3.  That  county  committees  should  consist  if  not  more  than  fifteen 
members,  of  whom  at  least  two  shall  be  women  mod  one  a  represent- 
ative of  farm  youth,  that  me  member  shall  be  named  by  the  county 
council,  onw  by  the  sitting  legislature  ..ember  of  members  and  the 
balance  by  the  farm  organizations  of  the  county. 

4.  That  the  members  of  county  committees  who  ..ay  be  appointed 
by  the  county  council  and  the  legislature  ..ember  or  members  snail 
have  only  equal  authority  with  the  appointees  of  far.,  organizati  . 
as  members  of  the  committee. 

5.  That  if  an  executive  committee  should  b_  found  necessary, 

such  executive  committee  shall  consist  f  no  more  than  three  members, 
to  be  elected  by  the  committee  as  a  whole,  and  such  members  shall 
be  paid  a  per  diem  allowance  in  addition  to  their  expenses. 

6.  That  each  member  )f  the  county  committee  be  paid  his  ut-of- 
pocket  expenses. 

7.  That  the  Department  ;f  Agriculture  bear  all      Ling  expens  . 
incurred  by  county  com.ittees. 

8.  That  the  Agricultural  Representative  or  his  assistant  shall 
the  Secretary -Manager  of  the  county  committee. 

9.  Tnat  the  county  committee  shall  present  reports  of  their  act- 
ivities at  least  once  a  year  to  the  members  of  the  organizations 
appointing  their  members,  at  a  joint  public  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose. 

10.  That  before  the  establishment  of  these  county  committees  is 
generally  proceeded  with,  a  start  be  made  in  a  few  selected  counties, 
so  that  the  experience  thus  gained  may  servo  as  a  guide  for  >ther 
counties. 
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P"  XIP'T  J"   ~:~~  5  -  Adopted  January  17,  1944. 

R  ""  "  .     rs  of  County  Committee^  be  electee  annually  at  the 
.•  ■.   ■   '  all  fam  or  "        s  appointing  -.-.•■  i  .„.;.■■  a  j**, 

ic   of  rec.  v'-..-  V  reports  of  the  comriitteojy, 
:  all  such  members  shall  be  .i;  Lbl<  for  re-election  at 
discretion  of  the  nomination  organizations  and  i  idividuals. 

The  Commission  has  doted  with  considerable  satisfaction  that 
many  of  the  above  roco;:mendations  have  already  been  followed  by 
action  on  t  -   art  of  the  Ontario  Government,  and,  in  some  cases, 
by  federal  boards  >f   bodies,  with  result.:  which  have  fully  Justif- 
ied tht:  recommendations  which  were  made.  On  behalf  of  tie  farmers 
-  /.  far::  organizations  represented  by  its  members,  the  Comi  Lssion 
wishes  to  express  its  gratification  at  this  indication  of  the  will- 
ingness and  the  desire  of  the  government  and  the  bodies  referred 
to  above  to  i. .  L  Lent  its  recommendations, 

OVZR-ALL  I'TTG  PERT  PROBLEMS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  Comriission  was  devoted  to 
investigations  into  the  studies  of  the  over-all  lonr  term  problems 
of  Onta:  io  Agriculture.  This  involved,  not  only  inquiries  into 
specific  natters,  but  also  the  development  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  background  material  in  order  that  there  would  be  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  these  subjects. 

For  this  reason,  the  Commission  feels  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  present  merely  a  list  of  recommendations.  In  each  case,  there- 
fore, this  report  provides  a  summary  of  the  background  material 
leading  up  to  the  recommendations .  With  the  exception  of  the  Int- 
erim Report  on  Rural  Education,  which  was  adopted  and  forwarded 
to  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Education  on  Kay  16,  1944,  and 
the  Memorandum  on  Floor  Prices  for  Agricultural  Products,  these 
reports  are  being  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
first  time,  and  have  not  been  previously  submitted. 

This  section  of  the  report  therefore  contains  tie  following 
final  reports  of  the  Commission: 

(1)  Report  on  Soil  Conservation. 

(2)  Report  on  Agricultural  Credit. 

(3)  Reports  on  Rural  Education. 

(4)  Report  on  Rural  Youth  Organization. 

(5)  Report  on  northern  Ontario  Agricultural  problems. 

(6)  Report  on  Live  Stock  and  Veterinary  Service  and  Research. 

(7)  Report  on  Cottages  for  Farm  help. 

(8)  Recommendation  of  the  Dairy  Committee,  (additional) 

(9)  Memorandum  on  some  of  the 'economic  considerations  underlying 
General  Floor  Price  Policy* 

The  recommendations  which  the  Commission  wishes  to  Submit  to  the 

Government  on  these  matters  are  embodied  in  the  reports.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  recommendations  cm  W' 
not  directed  to  any  government  or  governmental  body,  out  to  the 
farmers  themselves.  It  is  felt  that  in  many  of  the  natter,  a  dealt 
rith,  the  power  to  improve  conditions  does  not  rest  in  icgisiative 
or  regulatory  action,  but  in  the  willingness  of  the  f    rs  of  the 
Province  to  help  themselves  by  changing  their  ractic: s  and  nethp; 
by  taking  such  co-operative  action  as  lies  within  their  ow      r, 
and  by  such  organization  as  will  be  of  assistance  to  t   .  in  the 
lution  of  their  own  problem   The  report  ;   i         erewlth  co.  - 
•i  many  such  instunc^e,  an-  tn  y  ur..  co      "   ■  the  stu    of 
lviuuai  farmers  and  their  ;■    <  cia'l  or  local  or£§j         ,  so 
a  miey  may  play  their  rightful  part  in  achi      i  u  results 
arcs  which  the  rec_o»  amend  at  "ions  of  the  Commission  are  directed. 
in   connection  with  these  recommendations  directed  to  the  f  i  . 
arm"  farm  organizations,  there  will  be  definite  need  for  government 
leadership,  education  and  promotion  to  ensure  that  effective  actio, 
nay  do  instituted  towards  putting  these  recommendations  into  effect. 


REPORT  OP  SOIL  CONSERVATION. 
Adopted  January  19,  1945. 

The  CQHttlission  naturally  ;.:ads  some  inquiry  into  the  farm  land 
j-rccd  of  the  Frovince  to  detMSmiasi  the  extent  to  which  th  / 
be  counted  or:  to  Maintain ,  at  a  lev: 1  profitabl   I   the  pro- 
sers,  the  largest  volume  of  food  and  fibre  products.  The  pres- 
ervation of  the      st  possible  volume  of  farm  production  is  not 
solely  the  concern  of  the  farmers.  It  is  of  the  greatest  conseq- 
uence to  the  future  welfare  of  our  whole  society. 

The  entire  power  and  capacity  for  such  production  lies  in  the 
toy  six  inches" of  the  land  surface  of  the  Province.  Countless  cent- 
uries of  infinitely  slow  chemical  and  phsical  action  of  natural 
elements,  water,  wind,  frost  and  ice,  crumbled  away  the  earth's 
first  hard  crust  till  there  was  produced  in  patches  here  and  there 

ugh  loose  and  friable  material  to  release  the  chemical  elements 
that  would  support  si mole  and  primitive  forms  of  organic  life, 
(vegetable  and  bacterial)  had  the  additional  capacity  of  extract- 
ing chemical  substances  from  the  air,  In  the  due  course  of  season 
and  periodic  dying  of  all  or  ;  art  of  its  tissues,  this  was  added 
to  the  thin  layer  Df  original  friable  rock  material.  These  addit- 
ions of  new  substances  created  new  and  more  complex  chemical  sub- 
stances and  gases,  which  helped  to  accelerate  the  de compost ion  . 
of  the  original  rock.  Of  more  immediate  concern,  they  made  possible 
the  growth  of  more  complex  vegetable  and  organic  growth,  until  in 
due  course,  after  the-  lapse  of  many  centuries  of  vegetable  evolut- 
ion, a  stage  was  reached  at  which,  when  clearing  for  farming  took 
rlace,  there  was  a  thin  layer  of  soil  capable  of  crop  production 
less  than  a  foot  in  depth. "The  top  few  inches,  comprising  vegetable 
mould  disappeared  in  the  ; rocess  of  clearing  or  by  blending  to 
plow  depth  of  original  reck  particles  and  vegetable  residues,  which 
alone  constitute  productive  soil. 

It  must  here  be  kept  in  mind  that  except  in  those  rare  areas 
where  water  and  wand  movements  piled  up  or  accumulated  this  mix- 
ture called  soil,  the  depth  op  soil  was  limited  to  that  layer  on 
top  in  which  rock  ;.: articles  and  vegetable,  residues  could  work  in 
conjunction  with  sufficient  combined  movement  of  heat,  air  and 
water  to  make  possible  that  decomposition  of  bot  i  which  is  necess- 
ary to  support  complex  riant  growth.  This  limits  soil  manufacture 
definitely"  to  the  thin  six  inch  layer  on  top  of  the  land  surface. 
As  a  result,  the  next  layer  of  rock  particles  below  the  top  soil, 
waile  it  has  been  modified  to  some  degree  by  filtration  from  above 
and  by  root  action  from  deep  rooted  vegetable,  is  not  capable  of 
sustaining  vigorous  vegetable  growth  if  for  any  cause  the  top  soil 
is  removed  to  any  substantial  degree,  unless  it  las  been  exposed 
to  the  same  slow  weathering  influences  which  created  the  top  soil 
layer  in  the  first  instance.  Though  this  regenerating  process  may 
be  accelerated  to  some  extent  by  applying  from  other  sources  veg- 
etable natter  in  addition  to  what  the  soil  itself  produces,  the 
cost  of  such  restoration  is  nearly  always  beyond  the  economic  cap- 
acity of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  farmer,  his  com- .unity  and  the 
nation  is  inseparably  connected  with  this  six  incus  of  top  soil 
with  which  nature  endowed  us.  First  of  oil,  it  mu3t  be  kept  in  its 
place.  Secondly,  it  must  be  so  managed  that  the  prope:  balance  be 
maintained  between  its  original  rock  particles  and  v     ole  matter 
in  order  that  it  can  continue  to  recreate  each  year  new  food  nrod- 
ucts.  Failing  the  first,  the  land  becomes  a  desert.  Failing  the  se 
ond ,  the  land  will  not  sustain  its  own  population,  1.  t  alone  produce, 
a  surplus  for  non-farmers.  In  either  case,  the  whole  structure  of 
the  immediate  civilization  collapses. 

To  understand  the  extent  to  which  our  top  soil  is  being  maintai:.. 

in  its  original  place  it  is  necessary  to  examine  t'l   rocesses  it 

has  undergone  in  the  three  :>r  four  generations  of  fai  .  1    that 
"  ne»w  elapsed  in  Ontario.  The  pioneers  found  a  lane  surface  al- 
it  entirely  covered  with  trees.  Its  topography  was  mainly  gently 

sloping  to  steeply  r  lling.  For  many  well  understood  reasons,  the 
S  and  slopes  :>f  the  hills  were  first  cleared  of  trees.  The  vall- 
bottoms  and  low  areas  were  left  till  water  outlets  which  often 
[uired  the  the  co-operation  of  other  Homesteaders  were  accessible, 
removal  of  the  trees  in  itself  created  1  a  first  condition  that 

:onld  cause  the  eventual  removal  of  the  too  soil,   With 
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tree  growth  sov      tht  land,  fit  re  is  no  fast  1;     L  movement 
f  jater  across  the  face  of  the  land  in  .  The  spongy 

:   r  rains.  The,  trees     t  -         3d  1  n- 

b>i  stt  at    Lads  of  dans  s  fcfc&t  th(         ere  dated  si  wly 
iard  the  lower  slopes.  They  disturbee  no  soil  ^articles  because 
proceeded      lill  so  slowly.  Nov* here  was  t       y  body  of 
ter,  large  or  small,  moving  with  enough  rapiditj  to  hold  soil 

tides  in  s     si  on  and  thus  move  tun  down  stream.  Even  the 
ti-off  from  sprine  th  '     was  similarly  retarded.  Cutting  eff 
the  forest  removed  th<    Lncipal  barrier  to  rapid  soil  bearing 

nt  of  water  across  the  fact  of  the  land  and  the  vilent  deep- 
ening and  widening  of  permanent  and  overflow  water  courses. 

Thus  was  set  up  t'.n  opportunity,  if  unchecked  by  counter  measur- 
63,  for  that  priceless  element  of  water  to  novo  awaj  ^nc1  destroy 
that  equally  priceless  top  soil,  that  took  so  long  to  put  where 
it  was.  This  Process  is  hereafter  called  erosion.  It  takes  two 
distinct  forms,  sheet  erosion,  which  skim   >ff  bj  slow  insidious 
persistence,  ofter.  unnoticed  till  damage  is  com  lete,  a  fain  layer 
from  all  sloping  lands  annually,  and  gully  erosion,  wnich  tears 
wide  and  ever  widening  gaps  in  the  lane  surface ,  carrying  down 
stream  a  mixture  of  top  soil  and  subsoil  to  the  detriment  of  every 
spot  below  on  which  it  is  deposited. 

The  removal  of  permanent  grass  cover  in  order  to  practise  till- 
age operations  has" exactly  the  same  effect  as  removal  of  trees. 
Hot  much  of  Ontario  land  was  originally  covered  with  grass.  How- 
ev^r,  it  is  well  to  understand,  first,  that  grass  played  the  same 
role  as  trees  in  the  creation  and  manufacture  of  the  six  inches  of 
top  soil  in  those  areas  where  it  was  the  agent  provided.  Also 
close  grass  cover  provides  almost  as  good  a  medium  for  preventing 
sheet  erosion  as  does  forest.  Its  tenacious  mat  of  ever  living 
roots  and  its  accompanying  carpet  of  dead  fibres  on  the  ground 
efficiently  prevent  moving  surface  water  from  getting  lold  of  woil 
•particles  to  move  them  down  hill,  here  will  be  said  about  the  pos- 
ition of  grass  at  a  later  point  in  this  discussion. 

At  a  later  point  also  wrll  bo  discussed  the  tremendous  effects 
which  rapid  water  run-off  created  by  forest  removal  has  had  on  the 
agriculture,  the  water  supply,  the  security  of  property  and  the 
amenities  of  living  in  areas  on  the  downstream  side  of  such  rem- 
oval . 

History  of  Ontario  Soils  Under  Farming. 

Land  clearing  by  the  original  settlers  in  this  Province  (Old 
Ontario)  started  at  a  slow  rate  in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century,  reached  its  most  rapid  rate  in  the  third  and  fourth  dec- 
ades of  the  19th  century  and  was  substantially  completed  in  the 
80' s.  In  the  half  century  which  has  elaosed  since  the  completion 
of  the  forest-cutting  stage,  there  have  appeared  certain  indicat- 
ions that  forest  clearing  and  the  subsequent  tillage  were  having 
damaging  effects  on  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  continue  to  prod- 
uce effectively.  One  of  these  signs  was  general  -  that  is  -  that 
all  soils  were  becoming  less  productive  as  time  passed,  under  the 
prevailing  methods  of  culture  practised.  They  could  be  sustained 
at  any  particular  level  of  capaeity,  or  improved  therefrom,  only 
by  adoption  of  radical  methods  of  cultivation  and  handling.  This 
process  of  deterioration  was  in  no  case  either  raphe  enough  to 
cause  public  concern  as  to  its  future  potential  damage,  nor  dram- 
atic enough  over  large  areas  to  awaken  either  public  or  private 
action  toward  comprehensive  remedial  measures  on  the  necessary 
scale.  Correction  was  considered  a  purely  private  concern  of  the 

ividual  farm  owner.  There  was  no  recoanit ion  generally  that  the 
situation  demanded  radical  remedial  measures  which  on  the  one  hane 
were  beyond  the  cost  bearing  capacity  of  the  individual  farmer,  or 
on  the  other  have  required  such  extraordinary  departure  from  trad- 
itional farm  practices  as  can  be  brought  about  only  by  dramatic 
distress  over  large  areas  or  by  an  intensive  process  of  education 
pointed  directly  at  the  problem  itself  in  both  its  ; ublic  and 
private  fields  of  responsibility. 

Another  sign  of  productive  capacity  of  soil  diminishing  with 
pronounced  soeed  was  the  rr.  id  deterioration  under  traditional 
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Iture  of  the  major  sandy  areas  of  the  Irovince.  Th  y  ire  the 
.:  aatic,  c  :   les  we  have      at  is  ia;  enij 

lj  ]  if  all  our  Ontario  farm  .  lis,  in  a  slower, 

Uious  fashion,  it  is  true,  but  just  as   u  v  table  i      Vie 
1,  The    ;  .leal  nature  of  these  soils   .   )f  sue  l       i  ,  an- 
r  nature  and  so         in  the  colloidal  bind:    aterie 
found  in  loans  and  clay,  that  the  organic  natter  of  the  or 3 

LI  disappeared  rapidly.  This  humus  was  the  only  natural  binder 
in  such  soils.  Under  cultivation  the  combined  processes  of  rapid 

dation  and  leaching  accelerated  by  crop  ranoval,  quickly  reduc- 
ed the  top  six  inches  of  soil  to  its  original  constituents  of  roc.1. 
particles.  Tie:  became  so  sterile,  therefore,  that  where  they 
sould  not  support  even  native  grass  cover  they  started  to  blow  in 
dry  seasons,  thereby  damaging  adjacent  areas  not  so  much  depleted 
of  humus . 

The  areas  involved  in  this  orocess  were  not  large  enough  to 
cause  any  dramatic  awak  ning  of  public  concern  as  to  whether  some 
Liar  process  thi   I    6    the  stability  and  capacity  of  the  other 
es  of  soil  in  the  Province.  There  is  ar  unfortunate  tendency 
to  believe  that  t  -   .  avier  soils  are  not  endangered  because  under 
our  moisture  conditions  they  do  not  "blow"  or  erode  by  wind.  But 
wind  erosion  is  only  a  ..  .    station  or  result  of  soil  degradation. 
It  is  only  a  sign  that  th      six  inches  of  the  soil  have  lost 
the  organic  matter  necessary  to  crop  production,  and  in  the  case 
of  sandy  land  equally  necessary  to  prevent  wind  erosion.  If  other 
soils  lose  their  lur.us  by  water  erosion  and  depleting  farm  pro- 
cesses they  will  become  just  as  sterile  as  sand.  That  they  ''blow1' 
LI  be  little  compensation  for  incapacity  to  produce  crops.  That 
the  process  takes  a  longer  tine  in  heavier  soils  does  not  alter 
t  le  final  result . 

The  question  thus  raised  is  -  "7/hat  is  ha  pening  to  Ontario 
soils?"  How  well  is  the  top  six  inches  preserving  that  vital  mix- 
ture of  rock  mineral  particles  with  vegetable  and  bacterial  organ- 
ic .natter  in  all  the  stages  of  decomposition  and  chemical  ferment 
Lthout  which  no  economical  crop  production  can  b<  accomplished? 

Unfortunately,  the  public  realization  of  the  serious  nature  of 
the  serious  nature  of  the  problem  is  just  dawning  and  we  therefore 
nave  no  comprehensive  stocktaking  or  survey  of  our  soil  resources, 
compiled  by  the  wide  variety  of  trained  technicians,  (chemists, 
physicists,  plant  authorities,  engineers,  economists,  etc.) 
necessary  for  such  a  job.  '7e  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  gen- 
eral observation  of  the  prevalence  and  extent  of  those  practical 
signs  of  soil  depletion  that  indicate  the  progress  of  the  disease; 
We  can  check  these  observations  against  the  conditions  that  scient- 
ists and  historians  have  portrayed  as  typical  Df  older  but  similar 
areas  now  completely  depleted,  at  a  similar  stage  of  farming 
development.  Such  evidence  as  is  hereafter  mentioned  lies  open 
before  the  view  of  any  person  in  the  province  who  wishes  to  cast 
an  eye  of  discernment  on  what  they  mean  for  the  future  of  our  soil. 

Old  Ontario  is  generally  rolling  in  tonography.  Cn  hill  tops 
and  on  all  slopes,   oclerate  to  steep,  over  the  whole  of  this  count- 
ry are  to  be  seen  the  following  evidences  of  erosion:  (1)  Soil 
lighter  in  colour  than  on  th  flatter  areas.  (2)  lignter  and  thinner 
crops  on  these  patches: (3)  perceptible  increase  in  tie  size  of 
these  patches  from  decade  to  decade:  (4)  subsiding  of  the  field 
soil  below  the  actual  ground  level  of  old  established  fence  tows. 
(5)  gravel  and  stones  from  the  subsoil  cover:..   1    surface  on 
hills  and  slopes:  (6)  accumulations  of  silt  on  lower,  flatter  land, 
st  of  v^hich  deposits  are  less  productive  than  the  lands  they 
rer:(7)  rills  and  small  gullies  over  the  slopes  after  rainfalls: 
(S)  the  very  temporary  refreshment  of  the  cro;.  by  even  heavy  rains 
and  extreme  baking  on  the  steeper  parts  of  cultivated  fields; 
($)  the  encroachment  of  large  gullies  into  previously  cultivated 
fields  and  even  whole  areas:  (10)  the  widening  extent  of  blow 

tches  in  sandy  and  sandy  -loam  fields:  (11)  the  increasing:  muddin- 
ess  of  all  streams  and  creeks  after  rains:  (12)  the  evident  retire- 
it  to  pasture  or  native  weed  growth  of  ;  any  previously  cultival 
hilly  fields. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  tht  obvious  proofs  t  lat  water  erosion 
is  slowly  and  insidiously  removing  the  top  so.]    a  such  farms. 
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-.11  0f  t  in  all  rollir-  .  The  basic 

c  taraoter  of  the  soil,  t  .      Lri£  degi  >f  land  and 

variations  in  cro]  3  create  aj     less  v  i   by  in  the 

ara«ter  of  *  to  area  .  Never- 

theless in  all  f       s<  01  i  >ns  except  I    lev  )        i  the 

found  s  .   f  the  above  signs  of         radation 
still,  acute  observers  are  unani  nous  that  these 
.ences  are  bee  .     >rc  pronounced  and  accelerated  year  by 
;r . 

On  our  level  far::  lands,  except  the  light  sane.:;-  which  have  been 
Lth  earlier,  soil  depletion  assumes  a  diff  rent  form.  On 
slight  slopes,  i.e.,  those  sloping  less  than  two  feet  in  100  feet, 

-  ^rosion  does  take  place  at  a  slow  out  not  obvious  rate. 
Therefore  some  corrective  measures  are  necessary  of  a  'plication. 
On  practically  level  lands  soil  degradation  os  more  closely  relat- 
ed to  practices  }f  tillage  and  cropping  which  remove  the  organic 

bter  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  is  restored.  There  is  here  not  the 
same  problem  of  the  physical  removal  of  the  soil  by  water  carriage. 
The  problem  is  a  change  in  character  of  to  <  soil  bach  to  its 
original  sterile  condition  before  there  wo   ny  cover,  of  vegetat- 
ion, grass  or  trees,  to  manufacture  soil. 

The  character  and  type  of  tie  original  soil  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  any  assessment'  of  the  amount  and  character  of  soil  deplet- 
ion on  these  level  lands.  Per. oval  of  vegetable  residues,  particul- 
arly those  fibres  not  fully  decomposed,  has  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  stiff  clays  which  make  uj  a  large  proportion  of  our  flat 
lands.  These  clays  are  highly  colloidal  (gluey)  by  nature.  Organic 
fibre  is  necessary  to  ake  them  friable  and  to  create  air  spaces 
among  the  particles,  so  that  the  fermenting  and  chemical  process 

cessary  to  make  plant  food  available  can  carry  on,  and  to  allow 
reasonably  quick  absorption  of  water,  upward  or      are  as  the 
varying  seasons  of  cultivation  and  plant  growth  re  [uire.  :Iere  the 
"  ; sical  function  of  humus  in  the  soil  is  the  reverse  of  that 
performed  in  the  granular,  non-colloidal  sandy  snils  where  veget- 
able matter  acts  as  a  necessary  binder.  Furthermore,  a  relatively 
small  reduction  of  organic  matter  in  clay  sole,  level  or  sloping, 
has  the  additional  harmful  effects  of  (1)  reducing  the  length  of 
time  during  waich  they  may  be  cultivated,  (thus  intensifying  costs) 
and  (2)  decreasing  the  amount  of  water  which  they  will  absorb  from 
crop  season  rainfalls. 

At  this  stage  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  two  most 
dramatic  and  obvious  examples  of  large  areas  of  soil  degradation 
in  the  Frovince  are  connected  with  extreme,  light  sandy  soils  on 
the  one  hand  and  heavy  clay  soils  on  the  other,  and  the  damage  to 
both  stems  directly  from  depletion  and  removal  of  n\'  nic  matter 
as  the  result  of  the  cultivation  processes  followed  foi  only  three 
fenerations.  Between  these  two  extremes,  on  all  that  great  variety 
of  soils  with  which  this  Province  is  blessed,  the  relationship  of 
organic  matter  to  the  original  rock  particles  can  stand  more  abuse 
before  actual  sterility  occurs.  In  unmixed  sands,  clays  and  silts, 
organic  matter  is  the  only  agent  which  can  perform  t  u       ecessary 
physical  function  of  loosing  and  binding  essential  to  five-  them 
plant  growing  capacity.  7/hen  these  or i final  types  arc  . .ixed  in  the 
same  soil  they  mutually  perform  these  physical  functions  for  each 
other.  The  role  of  organic  matter  is  thereby  somewhat  reduced  and 
soil  sterility  resulting  from  ::.ts  diminution  is  postponed  to  a 
later  date.  That  date  is  inevitable  as  long  as  the  combined  action 
of  erosion  and  crop  removal  to  reduce  the  top  soil  to  its  primitiv 
condition  of  unorganic  rock  particles. 

Another  type  of  soil  degradation  on  level  lands  and  fields  is 
the  deposit  of  the  soil  wash  or  silt  from,  eroding  lands  above. 
Invariably  these  deposits  are  less  productive  than  tie  lands  they 
cover.  The  flooding  process  that  brought  them  down  carried  farther 
down  the  lighter  materials  and  solubles  in  the  or'  ..  tic  matter 

mi  they  contained  in  their  original  location.  Sometimes  these 
deposits  came  from  gully  erosion  and  contain  no  organic  matter 

.  tever .  Sheet  erosion  becomes  progressively  worse  as  humus  is 
reduced,  quick  runoff  of  rains  is  accelerated  and  t lis  type  of 
damage  will  greatly  increase  unless  erosion  is  checked. 

Drainage  problems  on  level  lands  are  intensified  b;  continuing 
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a  increasing  erosion  and     d  run-off  fi  ■  .    >ve.     extra 
throws  a  heavier  burden  on  the  dr       .     ',  surface 

S  underground  and  in  addition  »ilt3  up  the  outlc  t.=   '  the  pres- 
systeos,  thereby  i        their  capacity.  The  re  ir]  run-off 

fields  las  damaging  c  ffects      ,   al  to 
ct  and  gully    si  ..  In  normal  year  ,  t  i.  re  Ls   I    >ugh  tot- 
al rainfall  during  the-  crop  growing  season  to  su   Lo   LI  the 

er  needed  for  iY.ll  plant  growth.  Rapid  run-off  >J     -tr  rain- 
fall .:  \  nts  a  large  part  of  what  does  fall  fron  being  retained 

reit  falls  and  thereby  reduces  crop  yields.  This  nakes  it 
a  arent  that  soil  conservation  policy  embraces  the  equally  imp- 
ortant problem  of  water  conservation. 

Since  corrective  measures  to  prevent  the  slow,  al.  >st  imperc- 
eptible skimming  off  of  top  soil  mature  and  .  ;  for  bhcmselves  in 
rperiod  often  far  in  the  future,  while  water  conserving  measures 
yield  an  immediate  return  through  increasing  crop  yields,  it  is  of 
the  most  vital  importance  that  techniques  and  means  reco  imended 
should  equally  s^rve  both  purposes.  Only  by  such  orocess  can  it  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  any  ready  adoption  and  practice  of 

lservation  by  those  who  onlj  can  put  them  into  effect  -  the 
farmers  themselves.  By  and  large,  acceptance  and  adoption  of  soil 
conservation  measures  by  th<  lane'  owners  will  be  governed  primar- 
ily by  the  recognizable"  ability  to  make  them  profitable  in  the 
im  ediately  foreseeable  future. 

to  this  point  this  discussion  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
the  effects  of  the  soil  destroying  agencies  of  water,  wind  and 
crop  removal  as  they  affect  the  lands  to  wrich  they  directly  apply. 
There  is,  however,  a  larger  area  of  impact  of  these  agencies  in 
which  farm  operations,  fan;  living  and  general  economic  and  social 
eruditions  are  adversely  affected  by  soil  and  water  ravages  in 
other  sections.  In  t.iis  field  of  action  the  individual  farrier  or 
far;.,  community  is  essentially  lelpless  in  allying  corrective 
...easurcs.  Co-operative  action  among  farmers,  fare  con  unities  and 
the  various  levels  of  government  can  alone  effect  solutions. 

Denuding  the  land  of  its  original  tree  and  grass  cover  speeds 
the  spring  melting  of  the  winter  precipitation  and  the  conseq- 
uent rapid  run-off  of  water  into  creeks  and  rivers  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  soak  into  the  soil.  This  is  the  jrincipal  cause  of 
the  severe  flo.ds  ',    :   inflict  such  damage  to  property  on  the 
lower  waters  of  many  of  our  Ontario  rivers  and  creeks.  Large 
expense  is  incurred  by  many  such  communities  and  their  citizens 
for  flood  protection  and  restoration  of   ./  cd  property.  The  same 
conditions  occur  from  heavy  rainfalls  in  summer  and  fall.  Under 
these  conditions,  due  cognizance  must  be  taken  >f  the  responsibil- 
ity of  such  communities  to  share  in  the  expense  )f  flood  prevention 
and  water  and  soil  conservation  measures  applied  upstream  which 
help  to  reduce  this  kind  of  damage. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  this  speeding  up  of  run-off  of 
melted  snow  and  rainfall  in  the  upland  areas  of  the  river  water- 
sheds of  the  Province  is  seriously  affecting  the  water  supply  of 
farms  and  communities  below.  Up-hill  springs  previously  ever  - 
flowing  now  are  dry  most  of  the  year.  Dug  wells  in  many  such  cases 
no  longer  yield  an  abundant  supply  as  they  originally  did.  In  some 
farming  communities  the  whole  well  system  Df  the  area  fails  in 
periods  of  infrequent  rains.  This  situation  adds  greatly  to  the 
costs  and  difficulties  of  production  and  its  correction  :ft  n 
involves  a  very  large  capital  expenditure  by  the  far  ..  .  s  so  affect- 
ed. 

Other  damages  that  ensue  from  too  rapid  water  run-off  and  acc- 
ompanying erosion  are  of  many  kinds;  silting  up  of  reservoirs, 
mill  ponds  and  stream  outlets  into  lakes  cause  much  disruption  of 
many  kinds  of  com  .unity  facilities  for  recreation,  business  and 
navigation;  fish  .and  game  have  disappeared,  reducing  both  the 
local  living  amenities  associated  therewith  and  the  opportunities 
for  income  from  non-resident  sportsmen. 
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FARi:  PRACTICES  OF  CONSERVATION. 

The  above  discussion  indicates  broadly  th<  actual  f   -  pract- 
i  t'  t  will  tend  toward  soil  Denervation  and  vilJ  retard  soil 

radation  and  humus  depletion.  The  Most  obvi  s  ■  ■'  Leo  is  to 
devot.  as  much  land  as  poccible  to  trees,  consisl  i  maint- 
aining enough  ci  ip  land  to  produce  an  adequate  incoj  .  Tree  plant- 
ing can  add  to  income  b  th  at  onc>.  and  eventually  in  three  ways, 
as  windbreaks,  as  woodlots  yielding  in  tine  continuous  revenue  and 
as  9  .'  lowering  the  sneed  and  volume  of  water  run-off.  It 
is  also  a  a     )f  eventually  putting  anj  piece  of  land  now  cult- 

tcd  at  a  loss  into  position  to  be  a  future  productive  source  of 
r  venue  . 

The  next  .ost  obvious  practice  is  to  adopt  every  crop  ing  plan 
consistent  with  the  line  of  fanning  to  be  carried  on  that  will  in- 
clude the  largest  poaaible  use  of  grass  and  hay  cover.  This  invol- 
ves two  important  considerot:' ons  : 

(1)  Careful  choice  of  those  lines  of  farming,  mainly  live  stock, 
with  which  grass  xs  naturally  associated,  .and 

(2)  Tho  treatment  Df  pastures  to  produce  the  greatest  yield. 

General  neglect  of  the  on;  xrtunities  t  iat  lie  in  Increasing 
Tasturc  yields  is  Dne  of  the  outstanding  con  on  failures  of  nixed 
farming  in  this  Province . 

An  equall;  important  soil  conserving  practice  s  the  adoption 
of  every  possibl    i  as  to  increase  the  humus  content  of  the  soil, 
particularly  in  the  top  two  or  thrc^.  inches.  Closely  associated 
with  this  idea  is  the  adoption  as  far  as  possible  of  every  system 
of  organization  of  farm  income  enterprises  that  will  involve  the 
least  selling  off  directly  from  the  farm  >f  th  field  products 

it  result  from  a  large  amount  of  bare  land  tillage  operation. 

All  of  these  essential  practices  singly  and  in  co  binations 
suitable  for  any  particular  form  are  a  great  challenges  to  the 
business  acumen  and  capacity  for  change  of  farmers.  But  they  be- 
long in  that  field  of  activities  that  only  the  farmer  can  perform 
if  soil  has  to  be  conserved. 

In  addition  to  the  above  practices  that  lie  in  the  domain  of 
farm  management  and  selection  of  crop  and  live  stock  enterprises, 
there  remain  the  practices  and  methods  of  tillage  >n  the  land  that 
must  still  be  cultivated  during,  before  and  after  the  growing 
season.  Ontario  agriculture  cannot  be  conducted  solely  h}'   using  it 
for  grass  and  forest  trees.  Tal   practices     methods  >f  tillage 
(cultivating  land  bare  or  partly  bare)  must  be  so  conducted  that 
the  following  two  purposes  are  served: 

(1)  To  conserve  as  much  water  falling  in  tie  growing  season 
where  and  when  it  falls  as  is  possible  and  as  it  is  needed  by  the 
particular  crop. 

(2)  To  set  up  as  many  barriers  as  possible  by  cultivation  to 
retard  the  speed  of  rainfall  water  moving  across  the  face  of  the 
land. 

Contour  plowing  instead  of  plowing  uo  end  down  hills,  strip 
cropping  on  the  contour  instead  of  the  customary  rectangular  field 
cultivation  that  takes  no  cognizance  of  field  slopes  are  suggested 
as  two  practices  that  have  great  possibilities  of  adoption  without 
great  expense  other  than  th(  wrenching  of  habit  and  custom. 

Tne  many  practices  fir  the  leading  of  such  water  as  is  bound  to 
run  off  the  surface  into  soots  and  ditches  where  it  will  do  the 
least  harm  are  among  those  that  can  often  be  ac  ;'        v<.ry 
moderate  expenditure  of  money,  though  some  of  thai,  take  time,  worV 
and  caro  on  the  part  of  the  farm  owner.  Tim.  more  ..    live  pract- 
ices of  terracing,  trenching,  etc.,  to  retard  and  direct  run-off 
contain  many  possibilities  of  use  in  cases  wicre  th<  value  of  the 
product  grown  and  the  land  justifies  the  expenditure.  The  many  way 
by  which  the  start  and  spread  of  gullies  can  be  retarded,  by  slow- 
ing up  the  speed  and  volume  of  water  that  causes  gullies,  provide 
a  wide  choice  of  method  and  control  of  gully  erosion.  Ilethods  of 
diverting  concentrated  run-off  from  gullies,  the  h  >r     of  their 
sides  and  maintaining  thesf 
present  many  opportunities 
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i   iey  can  be  adopted  within  the  limits  of  the  farme]  ':;  ability  to 

tier  in  i. mediate  income  or  obvious  increase  in  fit  value 
of  t_iv,  ropeitp,  art  the  farmer's  contribution  that  must  be  raade 
lift.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  a  consequent  res      -iity  of 
state  to  create  t    i  mditions  that  wil]  ible  for 

.  to  find  out  v.'hat  .    ;  to  be  done   an   ■  ■  ,  :         ate  the 
cconoriic  environment  in  which  he  can  best  adopt         else  soil 
it  ion, 

SCCT..L  PLoF0''3— TI'  "'    ~  30TL  JOiSERVATIOIT. 

The  fore   -  -  discussion  does  not  purport' to  be  an  exhaustive 
setting  out  of  all  t'u  causes  and  effects  of  soil  depletion  in 
its  many  varied  aspects  fron  region  to  region,  fro.,  soil  type  to 
soil  type,  from  fai  .  to  far:..  It  shows  that  the  primary  cause  v;as 

removal  of  the  forest  cover  in  order  to  ractise  tillage;  that 
croT.  removal  and  slow  erosion  over  the  els  s  d  ]  rmiod  of  cultivat- 
ion have  combined  in  various  degrees  of  destructive  action  to  place 
not  only  the  farmers  involved  but  the  whole  of  our  society  in 
great  jeopardy  or  a  declining  agriculture  and  a  menaced  food  supply. 
It  suggests  t  lat  the  progress  of  the  damage  has  beer:  so  slow  and 
insidious  that  an  awakening  of  the  public  consciousness  thereof 
3  been  delayed  until  much  damage  has  been  done. 

Under  our  democratic  social  organizati  >n  the  broad  subject  of 
.soil  conservation  must  become  a  specific  field  of  thought,  dis- 
cussion and  effort,  like  labour  relations,  education,  co-operative 
marketing  or  livestock  improvement,  as  a  pre-requisite  of  remed- 
ial action.  It  may  be  true  that  most  of  these  latter  activities 
have  some  elements  of  dramatic  appeal  or  eon;  elling  utility  that 
force  them  into  the  arena  of  jobs  that  have  to  be  tackled.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  soil  and  water  conservation  ]  m:  these 
essentials  for  creating  spontaneous  public  demand  for  action.  The 
slow  insidious  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  extraordinary  div- 
ersity of  the  private  and  public  interests  responsible  for  under- 
standing and  remedy,  make  this  lack  inevitable.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  state  and  semi-public  agencies  for  education, 
research  and  extension  thereof  must  take  a  much  more  active  part 
in  leading  public  and  private  opinion  to  the  point  of  demanding 
effective  remedial  measures.  Of  equal  urgency  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Government  to  be  r..a:y  with  measur  a  that  are  o  propriate 
and  adequate  when  such  demand  comes. 


For  the  sole  purpose  of  assessing  the  blame  therefor  it  is  a 
fruitless  task  to  look  back  at  the  econo  Ac    mic  social  circumstan- 
ces which  have  created  the  soil  damage  to  eat..  Nevertheless,  an 
examination  of  seme  of  these  historical  facts  j  ay  usefully  help  to 
allocate  the  field  of  remedy  between  public  and  private  responsib- 
ility. The  forest  was  first  removed  as  a  deliberate  state  policy 
of  encouraging  agricultural  Settlement  or  b;.  lumbermen  licensed 
by  the  state.  Obviously,  all  the  forest  cannot  be  restored  to  the 
land,  or  no  agriculture  would  remain.  Equally  obviously,  the 
necessities  of  soil  and  water  conservation  will  require  the  re- 
forestation of  all  those  large  areas  which  arc  vital  to  the 
primary  protection  of  main  stream  levels  mad  for  which  the  lands 
involved  either  have  no  economic  use  in  agriculture  or  should  be 
retired  from  agriculture  for  this  larger  purpose.  On  the  sound 
principle  that  "he  who  benefits  shall  pay",  this  remedial  measure 
must  be  assumed  by  the  state.  The  reasonably  immediate  benefits 
accrue  to  all  citizens  in  widely-differing  proportions  and  the 
cash  income  from  the  grow-th  in  the  long  future  will  become  a  oublic 
revenue.  It  us  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  cost  w  uld  eventually 
be  regained,  but  neither  private  effort  nor  units  of  local  govern- 
ment can  afford  to  make  the  long  term  inv<  stment  tm     11  mature 
after  the  individual  or  the  present  ratepayer  las  _     d  on. 

Large  area  planting  of  trees,  the  provision  of  trees,  at  public 
expense,  for  plantings  by  municipalities  and  individuals  and  the 
provision  of  appropriate  legislation  and  taxing  powci  to  municipal 
bodies  and  /-.mare',  if  the  same  to  enable  them  carry  out  adequately 
their  smaller  local  orojects  are  all  the  duty  >f  the  state.  Like- 
wise it  ia  the  re  .  onsibility  of  the  Government  to  s,,  that  all 
fiscal  and  tariff  proposals  shall  not  b    sj  i  c    in  such  manner 
that  the  economic  pressures  resulting  on  fa:    .   ucers  shall 
force  them  to  increase  the  growing  of  soil  destroying  crops.  More- 
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•  r,  it  is  obligatory  on  th<  part  of  government  to  assure  that 
atributions  to  producers  under  floor  price  plans  shall  be  so 
live  that  it  ^s  in  tac  interest  of  th;  mixed  far]    bo  sell 
minimum  )f  cultivated  cr  >ps  from  his  farm. 

Only  the  state  can  provide  the  vast  amount  of  r  .  \    oh, 
scientific  and  technical  skill  and  equipment,  and  support  actively 
all  the  educational  and  promotional  measures  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  conservation  in  the  speediest  manner.  Finally,  since 
_  ay  n^vi  far:;,  practices  required  for  soil  erosion  control  and  to 
increase  tlu  hu  nis  o  mtent  of  the  soil  impose  on  the  farmer  addit- 
ional investments  >f  capital  or  postponment  of  income,  the  state 
has  an  obligation  to  adopt  all  reasonable  measures  for  subsidies 

fertilizers,'  seeds  and  other  materials  and  to  incorporate  into 
the  Far;:  Credit  system  any  special  features,  the  use  >f  which  will 
encourage  specifically  conservation  practices. 

The  Municipality  has  a  r<  sponsibility  in  it  3  nvn  fie  Id  of 
government,  t        its  activities  of      Lage,  flood  and  stream 
control  and  the  .  tidlin^   f  marginal  agricultural  lands  that  may 
.  into  its  nctsscssion  thr  ugh  tax  sales  01  otherwise,  in  such 
s  t -at  their  future  us;,  shall  contribute  to  conservation  aims 
and  objects,  rather  than  to  private  gain  or  im  ediate  municipal 
revenue.  To  do    this  th<  municipal  authorities  will,  of  course,  have 
to  seek  fro;.:  the  state  adequate  authority  and  shall  in  many  cases 
nave  to  co-operate  with  adjoining-  municipalities  in  mutually 
beneficial  conservation  projects. 

The  farmer,  of  course,  should  bear  the  costs  of  adopting  useful 
conservation  ractices  which  either  immediately  or  within  a  f..w 
;  ars  will  add  to  his  income  and  increase  the  capital  value  of 
his  far.;  as  a  production  unit.  It  will  be  noticed  in  tnis  connect- 
ion, however,  that  the  costs  of  research,  experiment,  expert 
advice,  etc.,  have  been  allocated  to  the  state  as  the  only  author- 
ity competent  to  bear  them.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  state 
has  been  allocated  the  responsibility  of  providing  necessary 
credit  facilities  and  shaping  subsidies  and  fiscal  policies  in 
such  ways  as  shall  direct  and  assist  tne  farmer  ti  oho  sc  soil 
conserving  practices  for  ais  land  and  labour,  rather  than  those 
which  eventually  rob  his  soil. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  RECOIMENDATIONS. 


1.  THE  GOVERUN '  :  PT  IS  ADVISED  TO  FOLIO'.'  A  VIGOROUS  PROGRAMME 
OF  ASSISTING  IHeT~  CIPALITIES  THROUGH  TT  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAUDS  AND 
FORESTS  AND  TH  '  '.'  DEPART? IENT  OF  PLANNING  AUD  DEV3L0HPSNT,  TO 
EXPAND  WIDELY  THEIR  TREE  PLANTING  PROJECTS  ANI  PARTICULARLY  TO 
EXPLORE  THOROUGHLY  THE  PROSPECTS  AND  ME.AN3  )?  INCREASING  THEIR 
POWERS  TO  ACOUIRE  AND  SET  ASIDE  FOP  SUCH  USE  LANDS  THAT  ARE  UN- 
3UITABLE  FOR  OTHER  ECONOMIC  USES. 

2.  THE  GOVSP'PEET  IS  ADVISED  TO  STU ULATE  AND  ENCOURAGE  THE 
FORMATION  CE  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  CONSERVATION  AREAS  ON  A  STREAM 
WATERSHED  BASIS,  AED  TO  PROVIDE  I CUNIC I  POLITIES  30  AFFECTED  T'UTH 
ADEQUATE  POWERS  TO  ENTER  ITTT0  NECESSARY  MUTUAL  ARRANGE!  lENTS 
IRRESPECTIVE  OF  PRESENT  CUSTOMARY  BOUNDARIES. 

3.  ALL  PRESENT  DISTRICT  ORGANIZATION'S  FOR  CONSERVATION  .AND 
FORESTRY  SHALL  EP  PIPE"  UE"  ON  "PORTED  A:TP  ENCOURAGED  IE  T  IS  IP. 

0M0TI0MAL  EFFORTS  TO  AP.AKEN  PUBLIC  INTEREST  AED  RESPONSIBILITY 
IN  THIS  SUBJECT. 

4.  THE  C0PMIS3I0N  STRONGLY  URGES  TT  IMMEDIATE  E3TA  LTSHMENT 
OF  A  SOILS  DEPARTMENT  AT  THE  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  Cap   GE,  USING 

SOILS  SECTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  A3  A  BASE  FOE  THE 
PROPOSED  DEPART!' TNT :  TEPT  THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  T"  FINANCED  ADEOUAT- 
EPY  IN  ORDER  TEAT  IT  NAY  PROCEED  R'PIDLTr,  NOT  0EPTr     '   ~T3  SOIL 
SURVEY  PR0GRA1I1E,  BUT  uTTH  TT.  DEVELOrMENT  OF  TE   "■  EjP'T'T^  i  AtED 
"P.  A'EO  CAPABILITY  TEC  EP  ONES  ."E:D  TEE  RESEAEO"7  BASIC  n  EPPFTO : 

.T  CONCURRENTLY  THEREPTTH  T1^,   SAID  DEPARTMENT  TIOULD  PROCEED  AS 
R_'  IDLY  AS  POSSIBLE  10  DEVELOE  A  SERVICE  FOR  INDIVID!  "J   'ART  NAII- 
AND  FLAIIMING  A3  A  EA3T3  FOP  COIL  CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  "OR 
.  3TED  F  API :  A3  I LIC  ATPTS . 
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5.   XT   T3  R]     DM  ENDED  ?AVT  CSR"  '  '  '' J7I         P1&8I3 

JITOtJ  TO    "      ]      R    3P0NSIBILITIES  FOR         !  '  'JO      IH  '     E 

in  ■  ■  j:  ".ctivities  of  agricua  &kd 

01  [versitie3  bv  -   fart!  r;nts,  suc"  as  eiolog]  ,  c  real- 

ists, engineers,  '       h.iist3,  etc.,  'a/hose  '  1    -  ..  'al  to 

::  solution  of  tie    soil   ;oj  iervation  problem. 

6.  tae  sitbjects  07  i:  "  !  )ved  grass  culture,  te  possibilities 
of  increasing  far!    income  3^r  such  and  the  potential  gains  from 
pari    vvoodlot  expansion  s  :■  ule   n.ve  a  muc-i  greater  si  fiiasis  iit 

ALL  FARA  EDUCATIONAL  AND  EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES. 


INTE  '■'    '  )RT  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION 
ADOPTED  MAY  16,  1944. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  of  Inquiry,  having  completed 
an  exhaustive  study  of  rural  education  at  the  prinary  and  secondary 

ool  levels,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable,  at  this 
stage,  to  present  an  interim  r<  port  on  education  so  that  it  night 
be  submitted  to  the  Royal  Co. mission  which  is  to  be  appointed  to 
study  the  broad  subject  of  the  financing  of  education  and  the  equal- 
ization of  assessment  for  that  purpose.  This  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  final  report,  as  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  situation  which 
nav    -  to  be  analyzed  and  scrutinized  before  definite  and  well- 
considered  recommendations  can  be  cade  on  natters  of  detail.  A  stu 
has  also  to  be  made  on  education  in  the  Agricultural  Schools  and 
Colleges.  The  studies  of  the  Commission  and  its  special  committee 

toation  have,  however,  proceeded  to  a  stage  at  which  this  interim 
report  can  be  presented.  In  the  course  of  its  deliberations  many 
presentations  have  been  made  to  the  Commission  by  rural  organizations, 
by  officials  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  by  representat- 
ives of  rural  school  trustees  and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  These  presentations  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  Commission  and  have  provided  the  foundation  of  essent- 
ial information  for  the  fact-finding  studies  on  which  this  report 
is  based. 

The  Commission  therefore  has  the  honour  to  submit  the  following 
report : 
A.  IMPORTANCE  AITD  5TrMTETCA!TCE  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION 

1.  General :  Any  study  of  the  needs  of  an  educational  system  to  fit 
young  people  for  life" and  living  in  Ontario  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  democracy  and  look  forward  to 

a  future  of  further  development  based  on  democratic  principles.  Since 
the  maintenance  of  democracy  depends  on  an  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed body  of  citizenship,  all  education  must  tend  to  direct 
thought  and  action  along  those  lines  which  will  produce  that  type  of 
citizen,  and  in  addition  to  fitting  the  youth  of  our  Province  with 
the  knowledge  and  training  essential  to  the  earning  of  a  livelihood 
in  some  useful  and  productive  capacity. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  background  for  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  workings  of  democracy,  there  is  obviously  a  need  for  an 
understanding  of  the  moral  and  ethical  basis  of  all  sound  living  and, 
since  the  aim  must  be  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  higher  stand- 
ards of  citizenship,  that  basis  must  be  adopted  and  emphasized.  This 
can  be  interpreted,  perhaps,  t->  mean  a  wider  and  more  general  accept- 
ance of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  not  particularly  as  a  rel- 
igious doctrine,  but  rather  as  a  code  for  living.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  place  of  materialism  and  realism  in  the  structure  of  day-to-day 
living  must  be  defined,  so  that  there  may  be  a  proper  and  even  bal- 
ance in  the  functioning  of  the  community  of  the  nation  through  the 
education  of  its  people. 

The  British  system  of  democracy  and  that  of  the  United  States 
places  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  if  they  are  dis- 
posed to  use  this  power.  The  extent  to  which  the  people  as  a  whole 
accept  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  democracy,  as  well  as  claim- 
ing its  rights  and  privileges,  will  determine  whether  that  democ- 
racy will  be  strong  or  weak.  This  indicates  the  importance  of  educ- 
ation in  all  its  forms,  because  education  is  the  means  through  which 
all  people  can  be  trained  t->  play  their  proper  part  in  maintaining 
the  democratic  institutions  and  forms  of  government  which  are  so 
highly  prized  in  our  Canadian  life. 

2.  Complexity  f.f  Modern  Life:  The  next  factor  to  be  considered  is 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  all  classes 
of  our  people.  It  is  more  true  today  than  ever  before  to  say  that  n 
man  lives  to  himself  alone.  Isolationism  has  become  a  Practical  impoc- 
ibility  under  the  organization  of  world  society  as  it  is  today.  Our 
people  are  steadily  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  other  peoples 
and  other  lands  and  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  3f  producing 

and  living  becomes  more  obscure  and  involved.  Our  people  must  be- 
better  equi;-;-ed  both  mentally  and  physically  to  meet  these  increasing 
complexities,  particularly  in  view  of  the  growing  need  for  partici. - 
ation  in  international  affairs  and  international  agreements,  both 
economic  and  political,  which  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  every- 
ly  living  of  all  our  citizens  and  particularly  our  farmers.  The  state 
that  would  survive  and  progress  during  the  difficult  period  that  lies 

ust  ensure  that  its  future  citizens  are  given  such  education 
and  training  as  will  enable  them  to  accept  their  responsibilities  and 
duties  with  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  will  develop  the  leadership  that 
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will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  state  through  trying  tines. 

THEREFORE,  because  of  the  significance  of  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future  wellbeing  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the 
individual  within  the  state,  there  nv&t   be  a  greater  recognition  on 

■oart  3f  the  state  of  its  responsibility  for  the  financing  and 
direction  of  education  >f   our  young  people,  since  one  of  the  chief 

otions  of  education  is  to  build  up  sound  and  clear-sighted  cit- 
izenship as  the  basis  of  national  life.  That  responsibility  is  even 
greater  today  than  at  any  previous  tine  in  the  history  of  Canada 

1,  therefore,  the  financial  and  directional  contribution  which  the 
state  must  ;ak^  t  i  education  nust  be  correspondingly  greater.  It 
also  :.iakes  clear  the  fact  toot  a  direct  obligation  rests  uoon  the 
Federal  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  an  education  for  citiz- 
enship that  will  ensure  stability  and  the  wise  exercise  of  their 
democratic  rights  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

3.  Importance  of  Education  to  Agriculture :  In  opening  up  the  quest- 
ion 3F  £h~e  m.i.  )rtanoe  and  significance  of  education  to  agriculture, 
thxrc  WSs  one  fact  strongly  impressed  on  the  Commission  frori  many 
directions,  the  fact  that  the  practice  >f  agriculture  by  the  majority 
}f  farmers  lags  far  behind  the  technical  knowledge,  which  is  avail- 
able to  all,  but  practised  only  by  the  minority. 

That  condition  was  not  si  important  in  the  days  of  pioneer  devel- 
opment as  it  is  today.  Nor  vould  it  bo  so  important  were  we  in  a 
position  of  individual  or  national  self-sufficiency  because,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  abundant  resources  of  nature  have  been  util- 
ized to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  this  country,  in  the  past,  a  compet- 
itive advantage  over  producers  in  many  of  the  older  areas  of  the 
world.  This  advantage,  however,  disappears  when  the  exploitative 
phase  of  development  is  over.  That  stage  has  been  reached  in  Canada 
and  it  is  now  of  the  greatest  importance  to  agriculture  that  the 
technical  knowledge  and  advances  of  recent  years  be  put  into  practice 
generally  by  all  farmers  in  order  to  enter  highly  competitive  fields 
on  even  an  equal  basis. 

There  is  a  great  and  grow  Lag  complexity  of  agricultural  practices, 
due  to  the  growing  mechanization  of  farming,  the  need  for  active 
soil  conservation  measures,  the  demands  for  new  and  better  foods  of 
higher  nutritional  value  and  due  also  to  the  need  for  intelligent 
and  progressive  organization  for  national  and  international  marketing. 
This  countryphas  great  numbers  of  agricultural  producers,  with  a 
small  volume  for  each  producer,  and  it  is  therefore  a- parent  that  t  ) 
socufe  efficient  and  profitable  marketing  methods,  there  .oust  be  a 
greater  neasKire  of  organization  to  aandle  all  these  products  effic- 
iently and  econo.oicallj-.  The  vocation  of  agriculture  itself  has 
become  more  and  more  scientific  in  all  its  branches,  whether  they  be 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  livestock,  the  growing  of  crops  in  the 
fields  and  oronards  or  the  widely  diversified  activities  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

These  complexities  and  d  fficulties  can  and  must  be  solved  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  No  other  class  of  citizens  can  solve  then  for  the 
farmers  and  this  means  that  they  must  be  trained  and  equipped  for 
those  tasks.  That  requires  knowledge  of  many  factors,  highly  special- 
ized skills  and  a  ligh  degree  of  intelligence,  coupled  with  a  gener- 
ous .ocasuro  of  reason  and  tolerance.  The  foundations  for  these  can 
only  be  laid  in  the  educational  system  which  is  provided  for  those 
who  will  be  actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  Young  people  who  intend 
to  rmiain  on  the  farns  to  .  .ake  their  livelihood  as  farmers  cannot 
be  poured  into  the  same  educational  mold  as  those  destined  for  bus- 
iness and  industrial  pursuits.  They  require  a  different  type  of  educ- 
ation, one  that  :.ust  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  nev,ds  of 
agriculture  in  the  light  of  ..odcrn  knowledge .  A  recognition  of  this 
fact  and  provision  to  meet  the  requirements  indicated  is  the  out- 
standing need  of  the  rural  educational  syste:.  today. 

Any  syste..  of  education  must  take  into  consideration  the  under- 
lying principles  of  learning.  The  significance  of  '.earning  cannot  be 
judged  by  mere  exposure  to  learning,  but  rather  by  th<   anner  in 
which  active  m;  ression  is  r  iven  to  what  is  kar^x^c.  Tnis  is  an  inp- 
>rtant  factor  in  rural  education  because  its  success  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  pupils  are  given  an  activity  urogram- .e,  and  are 
put  in  the  position  of  1.'.  -king  upon  education  as  a  co-operative  enter- 
prise. Thus  the  extension  of  education  into  practical  fi.lds  is  much 
..ore  i  ;  ortant  in  educating  children  for  agricultural  Pursuits  than 
f>r  any  other  field,  la  spite  if  the  fact  that  less  attention  has 
been  given  to  vocational  training  and  guidance  for  agriculture  than 
oo  similar  training  f^i   industry  and  busines: 
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E.  STATE  Rl  '    3IBILTTY 

";~ ^"'  islry  .  .  3  roc  bavc  been  built  up  in  vast  gener- 
ate    •  exploitation  sf  agSi cultural  resources,  both 

Hd'hucan,  Th  y  have  uso3      roducts  of  a  rich  virpiw  soil 
surplus  rural  population  as  their  ran  materials  and  labour 
2h  t   cairy  m  business.  Urban  industry  r.ne  c      s"s  must, 
fore,  bo  prepared  now  to  make  some  contribution  towards  conser- 
.  ion  of  the  remaining  rural  resources,  both  Material  and  lunan  a. id 
firs!;  and  prinary  st._  in  this  direction  is  to  train  and  oducat: 
-  >perly  those  who  have  to  do  the  hob  of  naintainir     a,  i 
.  e      -.  ill  be  regaining  in  agriculture  in  th<  years    cone. 
It  has  been  abundantly  proven  in  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Comm- 
ission that  tic  agricultural  communities  cannot,  wito  tieir  own  res- 
ources, do  this  effectively  aiic5  so  only  the  state  can  effectively 
arrance  the  provision  for  costs  of  the  education  required,  oyer  and 
above  the  ability  of  the  agricultural  co  eaunity  to  bear.  So  far,  the 
educational  system  las  been  designed  very  largely  to  train  young 

jple  for  activities  other  than  agriculture,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  pri.  any  need  for  the  continuance  of  a  sound  agricultural 

>nooy  based  on  the  production  of  the  soil  and  the  well-being  of 
those  who  produce  from  the  soil. 

The  essential  difference  between  industry 'and  commerce,  on  the  ■ 
hand,  and  agriculture  on  the  ether,  aust  be  recognized.  In  industry 
and  commerce,  in  resoect  to  any  one  product,  there  are  few  business 
policy-makers.  These" are  the  heads  of  established  concerns,  who  have 

e  to  the  tor  through  experience  and  a  competitive  wce&ing-out 
process.  In  farming,  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  business  policy- 
ikers,  each  starting  to  lay  down  policies  from  the  tim<  ho  started 
out  in  agriculture  with  the  best  possible  mental  equipment  and  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  technical  knowledge  of  his  vocation, 

2.  -  The  rural  com  .unity,  therefore,  has  definite  and  peculiar 
characteristics  in  its  education  needs.  These  can  be  stated  ao  foll- 
ows : 

(a)  That  for  educational  opportunity  equal  to  that  >f  children  in 
urban  communities,  the  cost  per  pupil  is  greater  and  the  taxable 
resources  are  less. 

(b)  The  rural  corn-amity,  producing  as  it  does  a  surplus  of  human 
beings,  must  educate  a  part  of  its  pupils  for  urban  life  and  another 
part  to  remain  in  agricultural  life.  Therefore,  it  has  a  double 
burden  to  bear  in  costs,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  facilities 
it  must  provide  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  both  classes  of  pupils. 

C.  COINUNITY  RESPONSIBILITY 

Even  though  these  considerations  indicate  a  greater  need  for  state 
participation  in  the  cost  of  rural  education,  it  is  of  prime  import- 
ance in  our  democracy  that  individual  and  community  responsibility 
for  organization  and  administration  be  preserved.  It  is  fundamental 
that  these  two  factors  be  kept  as  close  to  the  people  as  is  econ- 
omically feasible  and  sound.  Not  only  is  the  local  knowledge  of  needs 
greater  and  more  exact,  but  the  annual  check  on  expenditures  and  on 
the  operation  of  the  educational  facilities  by  the  people  of  the 
co.  viunity  provides  for  a  greater  measure  of  care  and  thought  on  the 
part  of  local  school  boards  than  could  be  secured  from  state  cent- 
ralization of  organization  and  administration.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
.natter  of  general  agreement  that,  subject  to  the  creation  of  operat- 
ing units  of  an  economic  size  and  character,  the  features  of  local 
autonomy  and  responsibility  must  be  retained  as  far  as  possible. 

D.  SUGGESTIONS  AND  REOONllENDATIONS 

1.  ADEQUATE  FACILITIES  IU3T  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
TIE  TYPE  OF  EDUCATION  REQUIRED  I!T  RURAL  10!  ~  IP  PITIES.  THESE  FAOIUITI:  S 
MUST  INCLUDE: 

(a)  PROPER  BUILDINGS  TO  HOUSE  THE  ESSENTIAL  COURSES  AND  SUFFIC- 
IENT FOR  THE  NUMBER  OF  FUPILS  TO  BE  EDUCATED. 

(b)  ADEQUATE  EOJJIBISNT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  COURSES,  PART- 
ICULARLY FOR  PRACTICAL  '70RK  AND  TO  INCLUDE  ELECTRICITY  FOR  ALL  RUN  , 
SCHOOLS  NHEEE  10'TSR  CAN  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE. 

(c)SCHOOL  GROUNDS  AND  SURROUNDINGS  TO  I1R0VIDE  HEALTHY  PHYSICAL 
AND  MENTAL  ETVmOMlOHT . 

(d)  WELL-TRAINED  TEACHERS  7/ITH  A  PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  RURAL 
LIFE  AND  RURAL  REOJJIREMENTS . 

(e)  ADEQUATE  MEDICAL,  DENTAL  AND  NURSING  SERVICES  FOR  ALL  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

These  facilities  should,  in  every  case,  be  adequate  and  sufficient- 
ly varied  to  provide  for: 

(a)  LEAKING  THE  D0MFUL30RY  SCHOOL  AGE  FOR  RURAL  CHILDREN  THE  SA1 
A3  THAT'  FOR  URBAF1  CHILDREN  -  16  YEARS  OF  ACE,  30  A3  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
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THAT  EQUALITY  OF  EDHJATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TT-.T  15  REQUIRED  AND  THAT 
■  .  JATIOIT  SUTTABfcg  FOR  T  r03F  'r        D  T   OK&EBI) 

.  eat  agrisultuh*. 
(c)  A  i3]       'OR  1       E  ,rro  :   •      D  TO  undertake 

.    [ON . 

(a*  ■  'ion  of  tho       no  iittz:  go  oh  to    r'^~~?.  z: 

ATI  .    37"3":   A3   "ORTAL  33  TOOLS,    AORICU]     "    '.T     SCHOOLS  AND 

::       3     ,  •,      G. 

(e)  AS  A  I3LE  A  SYSTEM,  AT  A  3UTTA3LE  iGE  LEVEL, 

for  t  g  ?t   '    ::  v:z  of  i"tt:l3  into  t  ops 

.-.sis  0]    v        .         y  and  also  op  the  "eld  for  keeping  if 

THE  AOR:     RAL  III  "~  A    '.  Y  A3  1033:"  ]      THESE  A  APTED  AND 

QUALIFIED  FOR  AGRI0U1  LIU]  ,:IT3. 

2.  The  first  ster  t  wards  this  end  is  the  general  adoption  of 
the  larger  unit  of  sc  inistration. 

This  is  of  yrimo  importance,  because  it  creates  the  basic  frame- 
work for  the  social,  economic  and  Municipal  organisation  that  on  the 
one  hand  pools  and  i  '    i   all  rural  area  resources  of  taxation 
and  assessment  ability  and  nakes  possible  .-ore  adc  miate  and  effect- 
ive concerted  arrangements  with  adjacent  urban  school  districts  to 
the  benefit  of  fc  th.  On  the  other  hand,  it  "reserves  and  improves 
the  important  factor  of  local  administration  and  responsibility 
without  the  dangers  of  coercive  dictation.  Moreover,  it  provides 
much  easier  and  ..ore  effective  means  of  contact  with  the  essential 
governmental  authority  than  is  possible  through  a  host  of  small 
section  school  boards, 

It  is  essential  in  any  approach  to  the  broader  type  of  rural  edu  - 
ation  suggested  that  there  be  a  recognition  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  rural  Ontario  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent- 
ury. In  the  early  days  the  school  section  system  met  the  needs  )f 
the  rural  areas  very  well  and  the  com  unit:  was  able  to  finance  educ 
ation  to  a  greater  proportion  than  at  present.  ""it:  advances  in 
education,  causing  greater  expense,  the  extent  of  s1     'anticipat- 
ion has  increased  steadily,  until,  in  many  of  the  .    :  r  sections, 
the  Province  bears  the  major  share  of  the  cost  To  make  the  new 
type  of  education  effective,  even  greater  state  assistance  will  be 
repaired  in  these  poorer  sections  even  to  the  ..;:t<  it  that  the  Prov- 
ince may,  in  many  cases,  nave  to  bear  fro:.  80  to  9CP  of  the  costs. 
Therein  lies  a  danger  that  if  the  small  sections  c     Lue  to  funct- 
ion along,  the  control  and  direction  of  these  sections  might  pass 
into  the  hands  of  state  authority,  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Because  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  state  provides  nearly  all 
the  funds,  it  is       to  take  over  a  greater  part  of  the  ad. .inist- 
ration and  (2)  The  fact  that  the  community's  share  of  costs  drops 
to  a  very  small  percentage  would  detract  from  the  interest  shown  by 
local  people  in  their  school  administration.  The  creation  of  the 
larger  school  area  with  local  administration  on  an  elective  basis 
continued  for  the  larger  areas  is  bound  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
the  loss  of  local  autonomy  in  administration  and  organization  of  the 
educational  system  within  each  area. 

The  benefits  of  the  larger  unit  of  rural  school  administration 
have  been  placed  before  the  Commission  from  many  sources.  Apart 
from  the  possible  savings  through  larger  buying  powers  for  sup- lies 
and  concentration  of  administrative  services,  and  the  possibility 
of  securing  a  better  type  of  teaching  through  the  pooling  of  resour- 
ces by  sections  of  varying  degrees  of  assessnent  and  taxation,  the 
larger  unit  makes  possible  ttm  introduction  and  extension  of  servi  ■ 
and  courses  which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  school  sections  administer- 
ed individually,  without  requiring  the  closing  )f  any  schools  cxm 
on  decision  of  the  local  board  itself.  The  Co  j  ission  is  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  larger  unit  of  admin- 
istration and  takes  a  strong  stand  in  favour  of  its  extension  over 
the  whole  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  Province,  in  th       of  there 
influencing  reluctant  areas  and  helping  to  smooth  out  the  differ* 
of  opinion  therein. 

3,  The  sec. mod  step  is  the  adaptation  of  the  necessary  courses  of 
study  to  the  requirements  of  rural  children.  This  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  special  subjects  which  ar^  required  and  the  age  or  grade 

Lich  they  should  be  introduced  to  the  pupils.  T-m  subjects  in 
Lch  training  and   ractical  work  are  especially  essential  to  a  bal- 
ciju  rural  education  include  the  following: 

.  i cultural  Science.  (d )Practical  Agricultural  Project;. 

chanics.  (e)Donestic  Science  and  Home  Econ- 

i-;  ".    !-7ork  and  Manual  Training 
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It  is  the  view  of  the  Com  ission  that  shop  work  and  hone  econom- 
ics should  be  introduced  to  the  pupils  of  rural  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  grade  VII  and  agri«*lt\£*l  science,  practical  agric- 
ulture an3  far  .  mechanics  at  grtt«*  if  so  as  to  provide  for  *  con- 
tinuous and  progressive  course  exter*cing  over  at  least  the  next 
four  years  and  grades,  and  continuing  into  grades  XI,  XII  and  XIII 
for  all  students  remaining  in  rural  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes  to  these  grades,  on  an  optional  basis. 

To  attain  this  Dbjective,  the  question  of  the  ^lan  or  aet.iod  of 
teach!:-,  those  and  other  special  subjects  in  rural  schools  has  to 
be  considered.  There  are  two  alternatives  -  (1)  The  engaging  of 
transient  school  teachers  for  the  whole  area,  to  visit  the  schools 
and  teach  special  subjects,  (2)  The  orovision  of  transportation  to ^ 
take  the  pupils  to  particular  schools  which  have  the  facilities  and 
equipment  for  such  subjects. 

"it  is  obvious  that  the-  use  of  transient  teachers  for  many  special 
subjects,  requiring  extensive  facilities  and  equipment  for  practical 
work,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  method  of  imparting 
such  instruction,  although  in  certain  areas  and  sections  it  may  be 
the  only  practical  method  and  nay  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  The 
Commission  believes  that  the  oethod  of  providing  transportation  to 
take  the  children  to  larger  schools  where  th  necessary  facilities 
and  equipment  are  available  is  preferable  to  that  of  using  trans- 
ient teachers  and  recommends  that  it  should  be  adopted  wherever 
possible  and  practicable. 

Another  important  question  is  tnat  of  shading  or  merging  the  work 
of  grades  VTI  and  VTII  into  that  of  grades  IX  and  X,  which  would 
have  the  following  effects: 

(a)  This  would  tend  to  minimize  or  neutraliz  the  present  sharp 
break  between  the  primary  and  secondary  school  at  the  end  of  grade 

VIII. 

(b)  It  would  provide  for  a  continuity  of  courses  throughout  these 
most  important  four  years  in  the  school  life  of  the  majority  of 
rural  children. 

(c)  It  would  provide  a  basic  course  which  could  bu  completed  by 
the  majority  of  children  at  or  about  the  age  of  16. 

4,  Equality  of  Opportunity;  If  equal  educational  o  portunity  is  to 
be  provided  for  all  children,  concentration  of  population  cannot 
continue  to  be  the  basis  on  which  educational  facilities  and  opport- 
unities are  developed.  Rural  students  must  be  given  the  same 
choice  so  far  as  variety  of  courses  is  concerned  as  the  children 
of  urban  areas.  This  can  be  e-one  with  the  extension  of  the  plan  of 
composite  high  schools  for  rural  areas.  The  creation  of  such  a 
syste.i,  however,  demands  greater  assistance  from  the  state,  since 
it  is  obvious  that  the  snail  towns  and  rural  districts  can  ot  from 
their  own  taxable  resources  orovidc  the  necessary  funds  to  sustain 
it. 

The  Commission  is  impressed  with  the  need  for  the  gradual  elimin- 
ation of  smaller"  school  units,  3uch  as  continuation  schools  and  for 
the  transportation  of  pupils  to  larger  schools  where  the  essential 
variety  of  courses  can  be  provided.  This  calls  for  a  re-establish- 
ment of  the  educational  system  on  a  new  basis  so  far  as  municipal 
boundaries  are  concerned.  The  logical  system  must  be  built  up 
around  the  schools  and  trading  communities,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  existing  town,  township  and  county  boundaries.  Centralization  of 
administration  in  such  logical  areas  and  the  development  of  a  new 
rural  secondary  school  programme  cannot  be  cahieved  with  ut  a  will- 
ingness to  depart  from  the  existing  system  of  school  areas  based 
on  municipal  boundaries.  Recognition  of  this  is  forced  by   the  fact 
tnat  community  development  proceeds  without  regard  to  municipal 
boundary  lines. 

A  further  innovation  which  is  now  being  developed  and  which  it 
believed  can  function  successfully  is  that  of  closer  co-operation 
between  urban  and  rural  school  authorities  to  provide  for  a  furth 
pooling  of  resources  and  educational  facilities.  ?/hile  advances!: 
this  direction  would  have  been  almost  impossible  with  the  individu 
sahool  sections,  it  has  been  proven  that  with  the  larger  unit  of 
school  admini strati on,  plans  can  be  developed  in  conjunction  with 
adjacent  urban  school  boards  to  provide  the  rural  children  with  t 
special  type  of  education  they  require  and  shoulc  hove.  In  this  dir- 
ection there  lies  a  great  field  for  co-operative  action  to  improve 
rural  education  without  heavy  costs  for  duplicate  buildings  and 
equipment,  where  such  buildings  and  equipment  are  readily  availabl 
in  on  adjacent  urban  municipality.  This  field  holds  out  great  poss- 
ibilities for  the  development  of  useful  plar  i  of  mutual  benefit  to 
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>th  urban  and  rural  municipalities. 

3o  far  as  the  suggestion  that  the  rural  school  leaving  age  be 
changed  from  14  t->  16  years  is  concerned,  the  Commission  believes 
that  thcr«  will  be  a  ready  acceptance  of  such  a  change  by  the  far.  - 

■  of  Ontario  if  a  more  varied  secondary  school  programme  xS 
offered  and  steps  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  transportation 
facilities. 

5.  __r._  ler  Training :  Tat  training  of  tea.,  hers  for  rural  schools  is 
also  a  Matter  i>f~the  greatest  importance  to  t'ac  future  of  education 
in  rural  Ontario.  In  the  first  place,  the  rewards  of  rural  teachir 
must  be  made  sufficient  to  make  teachir.,.  in  rural  schools  as  des- 
irable, fro:.:  the  standpoint  of  income,  as  teaching  in  urban  schools, 
s^  that  teachers  will  be  willing  to  remain  in  the  rural  schools 
instead  of  regarding  the:.:  merely  as  stepping  stones  into  urban 
schools  after  a  year  or  least  start  their  careers  in  rural  schools, 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  needs  of  rural  life  and  ag- 
rigulture  and  on  the  development  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
peculiar  types  of  problems  which  confront  rural  pupils  and  teachers 
alike.  It  is  suggested  that  the  training  period  foi  school  teachers 
bt.  extended  and  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  additional  training 
period  be  devoted  to  practical  instruction  given  in  rural  schools 
under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  experienced  and  successful 
rural  school  teachers,  '.v'hile  it  is  recognized  that  wartime  condit- 
ions have  been  such  as  to  render  impracticable  any  immediate  exten- 
sion of  the  nerioc  of  N  r  lal  School  training,  exter.si  m    of  the 
length  of  the  Hormal  Sch  ol  course  to  provide  for  this  period  of 
practical  work  in  rural  schools,  should  be  given  serious  consider- 
ation as  a  reform  for  the  postwar  period. 

6.  Present  Provisions:  In  the  course  if    its  inquiries  the  Comm- 
ission was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been,  in  recent 
years,  a  recognition  by  the  educational  authorities  of  Ontario  of 
the  need  in  agriculture  for  special  types  of  education.  It  is  app- 
arent that  within  the  framework  of  the  present  Deoartm  ntal  Regul- 
ations there  are  means  whereby  rural  education  can  be  improved  and 
made  to  fit  more  closely  the  needs  of  agricultural  life,  through  the 
following  plans : 

(a)  Creation  of  composite  nigh  schools  in  wh: 
at ion  can  be  given  special  attention. 


h  agricultural  cduc- 


(b)  Special  high  school  courses  in  agriculture  and  agricultural 


collegiates  under  the  "Vocational  Training  Regulations. 
While  such  courses  are  available  at  the  present  time 


t  h  e  y 


nave 

not  been  universally  ad  ptcd  because  of  the  inability  of  the  low 
assessment  rural  areas  to  take  advantage  if   them.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  necessary  amount  of  financial  assistance 
should  be  given,  in  the  form  if   largely  increased  grants  for  special 
courses  and  subjects  and  to  provide  the  facilities  and  equipment 
therefore  in  order  to  make  these  new  trends  in  rural  education 
available  to  the  lower  assessment  areas  of  the  rural  com  .unities. 

Towards  that  end,  the  Commission  strongly  recommends  that  every 
consideration  be  given  to  the  necessity  of  providing  greater  meas- 
ures of  provincial  financial  aid  for  those  school  areas  desiring 
to  establish  courses  which  are  specially  fitted  for  those  intending 
to  follow  the  vocation  of  agriculture. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


ONTARIO  LGRI  CULTURAL 
CO!  _  XSSI  ON  OF  INQUIRY. 


Chair j 


I".   IIcIlTTYRE  HOOD, 
Secretai  T~. 


r-  pr'HR"  'tTzfop.T'or  "RURAL  SD17'A_TTQN  • 
Adopted  Jaa-M&ry  3.7,  1945. 

After  tlae  completion  of  formal  state  education,  as  indicated 
above,  there  is  still  a  great  need  for  pro\  ity  for 

young  people  who  have  chosen  the  farm  as  their  fi  r  i   tit at re 
of  life  to  acquire  instruct ion  in  the  practical  end  tec   ^eal 

ises  of   production,  gu   i  ce  in  the  art  or  bract,       tutual 
association  for  co-operative  effort  in  eoononie  and  soc.J  .1  activ- 
ities, and  for  c   tj  nance  of  the  desirable  intellectual  and  cult- 
ural processes  set  in  notion  by  their  earlier  exposure  to  formal 
schooling. 

There  is  a  great  and  rather  lamentable  gap  in  Ontario  facilities 
for  supplying  this  type  of  education.  This  is  partly  understandable 
in  that  the  modern  pattern  of  agriculture  as  a  complex  3  mbination 
Of  individual  resourcefulness,  akill  and  energy,  with  almost  con- 

te  dependence  unon  the  activities  of  all  other  economic  and  soc- 
ial groups,  has  but  recently  emerged  out  of  pioneer  individualism. 

No  longer  is  the  farm  or  farm  home  in  itself  a  con;  let e  training 
ground  for  its  youth  between  the  time  of 'leaving  school  and  that  of 
accepting;  the  full  responsibilities  of  farm  operation  and  direction. 
This  is  the  peri  d  of  life  in  which  lies  the  greatest  potentiality 
for  shaping  and  developing  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  skills, 
_  ntal  capacity  and  understanding  required  f >r   future  use  in  this 
complicated  agriculturo.1  life,  Whatever  is  necessary  in  the  field 
of  technical  instruction  and  intellectual  guidance  to  supplement 
the  traditional  farm  training  must  be  supplied  in  such  manner  that 
the  whole  process  can  function  concurrently.  Simply,  this  means 
providing  the  essential  educational  facilities  at  points  accessible 
to  the  farms  on  which  the  youth  live  and  at  those  Periods  of  the 
year  when  farm  work  permits  their  convenient  use. 

In  this  province  useful  experience  has  been  gained:  (1)  Through 
the  operation  of  two  year  and  shorter  courses  in  Agriculture  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  more  recently  at  the  Kemptville 
Agricultural  School,  and  (2)  Through  the  holding  of  short  courses 
(of  one  to  three  months)  in  many  of  the  counties  during  the  past 
quarter  century,  under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural  Repres- 
entatives . 

The  notewort  r,  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  activities 
are: 

(1)  Despite  tie  admirable  character  of  the  courses  offered  at 
the  two  schools  mentioned  above,  the  abundance  of  equipment  and 
facilities  there  made  available,  and  the  high  qualifications  of  the 
instructors  at  those  institutions,  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
far;.,  youth  available  for  and  needing  sucl  instruction  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

(2)  A  large  proportion  of  that  minute  fraction  found  opportunit- 
ies to  go  forward  into  tie  fields  of  higher  training  for  profess- 
ional agriculture,  a  most  worthy  and  useful  end  in  itself,  but 
laving  the  effect  of  reducing  to  an  almost  absurd  minumum  the  ben- 
efit of  returning  significant  numbers  to  tie  ranks  of  ractising 
farmers.  Tie  absurdity  is  most  apparent  when  tie  cost  per  man  act- 
ually returned  to  the  farm  is  taken  into  account. 

(3)  The  short  courses  offered  in  the  counties  reac    many  more 
of  the  farm  youth  and  of  those  served  a  much  larger  :   :  ..tare 
remained  on  the  farn.  The  courses  themselves  provided  the  opportun- 
ity and  stimulus  for  a  very  noteworthy  degree  of  youth  organization 
for  useful  economic  and  social  purposes.  This  -       a  primary 
function  of  the  educational  processes  at  this  level  of  agricultural 
education,  because  organization  is  the  solution  of  tnose  far:,  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  interdependence  of  all  the  economic  groups 
in  society. 

ik)   Considering  the  lack  of  essential  equipment,  the  inperman- 
ence  caused  by  scattering  these  courses  around  the  varioussections 
of  the  counties  (  a  need  likely  to  disappear  under  modern  conditions 
of  transportation  ),  and  the  loading  of  responsibility  for  these 
upsc-s  on  the  Agricultural  Eepresentatives,  with  their  widely 

-  duties  and  capacities.  This  system  has  had  a  great  measure 
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of   success.   This   points  to  a   systeix    of   farm  education  at   this  lev- 
of  2'Utn's  requirements  whicJfc,    is  properly  expanded   to  w*et  th< 
deficit:. ces  mentioned,   would  result   in  a  more   effective   and  econ- 
omical use   ane   organization  of   local   energy  and   essential  state 
surj^rt   than   can  be   accomplished   by  an   enormously  costly   expansion 
of  the  Guelph-Kemptville   School  metiod   of  serving   this   educational 
purpose . 


ea 


The  Commission  believes  that  elaborate  equipment,  laooratori 
and  classrooms,  publicly-owned  herds  and  flocks,  and  commodious 
living  quarters  are  not  vital  pre-requisities  to  effective  farm 
education  at  this  level. 

For  the  purposes  of  short  courses,  the  fields,  orchards,  gard- 
ens, herds  and  flocks  of  any  farm  com  .unity  are  open  and  available 
for  any  appropriate  study  and  observations.  So  are  the  methods  and 
activities  of  nearby  co-operative  organizations  and  in  most  cases 
private  enterprises  closely  associated  with  farm  business.  A 
minimum  amount  of  permanent  instruction  personnel  would  be  required 
and  that  minimum  would  find  adequate  year-round  duties  and  guidance 
of  youth  projects,  both  economic  and  social,  that  would  be  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  short  curse  type  of  education  of 
rural  youth.  The  -articular  technical  instruction  not  possible 
to  render  by  these  permanent  personnel  could  be  imparted  by  a 
corps  of  temporary  itinerant  teachers  organized  for  this  purpose. 
Agriculture,  fortunately,  supplies  a  considerable  body  of  this 
class  available  in  winter  months,  out  of  both  professional  and 
practising  branches  of  the  vocation. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  where  school  facilities  and  equipment 
suitable  for  the  purpose  are  available  in  locations  in  which  such 
short  courses  might  be  held,  that  arrangements  might  be  made  for 
the  effective  use  of  these  facilities  and  equipment,  and  possibly 
of  such  school  staff  members  as  might  be  competent  to  five  instruc- 
tion. 

This  suggested  plan  assumes  that  students  will  cither  live  at 
home  or  will  find  accommodation  in  the  short  course  centre  for 
the  period  of  the  course,  if  transportation  difficulties  inter- 
vene. In  both  cases,  the  essential  contact  with  the  farm  home  is 
not  broken,  a  fundamental  condition  for  success  in  this  type  of 
education.  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  associations 
formed  and  the  youth  activities  initiated  are  not  broken  on  com- 
pletion of  courses,  but  go  on  in  the  circle  of  continuous  commun- 
ity life  in  which  they  originated. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends: 

(1)  THAT  A  DEFINITE  POLICY  OF  SHORT  AGRICULTURAL  COURSES  (ONE 
TO  THREE  MONTHS)  BE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ALL  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  OF 
THE  PROVINCE  ON  A  PERMANENT  BASIS,  THESE  00IRSE3  TO  HAVE  SUBJECTS 
FOR  C-IRLS  AND  YOUNG  V/OMEN  A3  VffiLL  AS  YOUNG  MEN. 

(2)  THAT  A  I  LAN  EE  APPOINTED  WITHET  TIE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CHARGED  WITH  THE  PROMOTION  AND  DIRECTION  OF  THIS  POLICY. 

(3)  THAT  CONSIDERATION  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  ORGAN- 
IZING NIGHT  CLASSES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  SUBJECTS  A3  'TELL  A3  CULTURAL 
AND  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
RURAL  AREAS. 

(4)  THAT  ACTIVITIES  OF  RUR\L  YOUTH  GROUPS  WHICH  ARE  CARRYING 
ON  CO -RELATED  PROJECTS  30MINO  WITHE!  THE  FIELD  OF  EDI 

GIVEN  RECOGNITION  AND  BE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  GOVERNMENT  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

At  the  level  of  higher  agricultural  education  and  research, 
the  Co.-.ission  finds  that  these  peculiar  needs  of  agriculture  in 
the  Province  have  been  well  served  by  its  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph  for  a  period  of  over  60  years.  During  the  first  half  of 
this  period  it  was  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  The 
influence  of  its  teaching  and  the  character  of  its  courses  have  had 
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-  -rofound  effect  on  the  evolution  of  a  sound  and  "Tactical  ap£- 

3il  I   tn  adaptation  of  farm  practice  to  scientific  tieory, 
not  c     -i  Ontario,  but  in  the  whol«  of  t  .  United  State*  *s  itt&l 
as  Canada.  Its  contributions  in  experimental  technique  in  fit. Id 
crop  improvement,  weed  and  insect  jontrol,  live  stock  breeding, 

.  ry  ma  i     mt  and  ..    ting  and  soil  analysis,  are  monumental 
accois       its  in  that  area  of  research  that  lies  adjacent  to 
actual  farm  practice.  Its  students  have  taken  a  high  place,  not 
only  in  the  academic  and  prof essional  fields  of  agriculture,  but 
equally  so  in  the  broader  economic,  social  and  political  spheres 
of  North  American  life. 

The  activities  of  the  College  cover  a  wide  diversity  of  acad- 
emic, technical  and  scientific  features.  The  Commission  therefore 
felt  that  the  field  of  its  inquiries  might  properly  bo  limited. 
Its  responsibility  for  inquiry  would  seer.:  to  be  discharged  adequat- 
ely if  examinati  only  into  such  features  as  the 
adequacy  of  financial  support  and  of  the  general  managers  nt  and 
direction  policy  of  t  i   '  istitution  to  meet  the  rapidly  mounting 

Elands  of  the  agriculture  of  Ontario.  These  demands  include  basic 
scientific  knowledge  to  farm  practice  and  training  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  competent  men  and  women  to  provide  these  essential 
services. 

A  pre-requisite  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
poses is  the  building  and  adoption  of  long  term  research  and  t each- 
policies,  by  a  competent  and  experienced  body  representative 
of  and  widely  familiar  with  the  agricultural  industry  and  all  its 
complex  relationship  to  the  whole  society.  Next,  the  responsibility 
for  the  general  administration  of  such  policy  should  be  entrusted 
to  such  a  Board  acting  through  a  President  clothed  with  ample 
powers  for  efficient  day-to-day  decision  of  all  details  and.  res- 
ponsible to  the  said  Board  for  the  execution  of  its  policies. 

This  kind  of  organization  becomes  more  imperative  as  time  goes 
on,  because  the  needs  and  processes  of  modern  education  and  res- 
earch become  ever  more  complex  and  thereby  less  capable  of  com- 
prehensive understanding  by  individuals,  no  matter  how  competent, 
able  and  well-intentioned. 

Under  the  present  system  of  control  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
the  policy  of  the  institution  from  time  to  tim<  is  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  the  personal  ideas,  whins  and  preconceptions  of  the 
minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  fact  t. 
political  accident  sometimes  produces  Ministers  with  a  wympathetic 
understanding  of  the  College  needs  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
great  harm  has  been  done  at  other  times,  because  of  policy  changes, 
and  also  by  personal  participation  by  Ministers  in  details  of 
academic  direction  outside  the  sphere  of  their  qualifications  and 
experience.  When  educational  processes  were  simpler  than  today,  and 
programmes  of  highly  technical  instruction  and  research  had  but 
little  superficial  relation  to  the  things  of  the  moment,  although 
fundamental  to  modern  knowledge,  this  situation  was  not  so  damaging, 
Able  Presidents,  with  which  the  College  has  been  blessed  consist- 
ently, and  equally  resourceful  and  strong-willed  department  heads 
from  time  to  time,  because  of  their  strong  standing  among  the 
farmers  they  served  have  been  able  to  mitigate  some  of 'the  damage 
tiat  might  otherwise  lave  resulted  from  this  situation, 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  all  branches  of  teaching  and  res- 
earch are  supported  with  equal  vigour  and  with  full  regard  to  the 
importance  of  each  subject.  Therefore  it  is  important  that  th 
degree  of  support  or  emphasis  on  each  should  not  be  solely  a.  t 
discretion  :f  the  College  Head  responsible  only  to  the  Minister  o^ 
the  day.  A  Governing  Board,  drawn  from  all  elements  of  society 
t  lat  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  problems  of  agricultural  educ- 
ation and  research,  with  appropriate  provision  for  gradual  and  per- 
iodic changes  in  its  membership,  is  the  only  proper  syst   y  t  dev- 
ised for  the  administration  of  in.  ortant  educational  institutions 
of  this  rank. 

True,  the  entire  financial  support  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  comes  from  the  annual  appropriations  made  b<  the  Ontario 
I  .  s3  .tare.  That  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  whose  department 
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asibility  for  the  institution  is  lodged,  should  exercise 

tile  control  and  oversight  is  understandable  and  not,  in- 
rpj   :e.  Tor  under  the  cireumstanc.  .•  is  It  i  .   ropriat*  t*tat 
current  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  t,       y  and  work- 
conditions  of  the  general  civil  service  should  be  a  plied  to 
Coll        -   1  and  faculty.  Such  rigid  rul  s  ■•  6   regulat- 
ions, neces     in  the  cay  to  day  conduct  of  or  dine    government 
business,  do  not,  Lowever",  fit  the  realities  of  a  situation  where 
a  body  of  men  arc  engaged  because  of  special  riental  and  intellect- 

L  equipment  and  where  the  competitive  conditions  surrounding 
their  su\  ly  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  personal  qualifications  and 
peculiarities.  Particularly  t'r.  salary  scale  in  the  middle  and 

ar  brackets  of  t    professional  staff  is  quite  inadequate. 
Here  the  level  is  well' below  that  of  any  equivalent  institution, 
-cover,  during  the  past  ten  years  the  scheme  by  which  junior 
..bers  of  the  faculty  were  assisted  and  encoura     to  take  post- 
graduate work  in  other  universities  has  been  practically  suspended 
This  present  combination  of  low  salaries  to  senior  staff  members, 
1  iio  opportunity  for  juniors  to  improve  furt  ler  their  academic 
status,  can  result" in  time  only  in  a  destructive  lowering  of  the 
academic  capacity  of  the  institution. 

The  total  appropriations  voted  annually  for  the  College  are  not 
niggardly.  They  amount  to  a  net  of  nearly  $500,000  a  year.  Never- 
theless, the  total  of  monies  thus  devoted  to   ij  her  agricultural 
education  is  much  less  in  total  than  that  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  those  states  of  the  United  States  i  here  agriculture  occupL 
a  similar  relative  position  in  the  state  economy.  Nor  does  the 
Ontario  support  for  this  purpose  look  imposing,  relative  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Province,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  Canadian 
Provinces.  The  College  is  in  dire  need  of  additional  buildings 
and  equipment,  partly  because  of  a  policy  of  restricted  expansion 
of  the  last  twelve  years,  accentuated  by  war  conditions.  The  end 
of  the  war  will  find  these  conditions: 

(1)  A  tremendous  demand  for  trained  personnel  in  agriculture  to 
help  solve  a  host  of  postwar  problems. 

(2)  A  rush  of  students,  both  regular  students  and  postwar 
trainees. 

(3)  The  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  Neither  of  these  has  had 
the  vigorous  support  and  promotion  in  recent  years  wnich  their 
importance  ,  in  the  modern  developments  of  f arm  management ,  market- 
ing organization  and  mechanization,  creating  increased  demands  for 
help  and  service,  would  justify. 

(4)  Id  or  cover,  there  will  be  the  vital  need  of  establishing  a 
department  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  soil  conservat- 
ion, as  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  Commission  therefore: 

VIGOROUSLY  SUPPORTS  THE  CURRENT  MOVE  TO  ESTABLISH  A  BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS  TO  DIRECT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  Commission  further  urges  the  administration,  whatever  form 
it  may  take,  to:- 

(a)  SET  UF  F0RTT.7ITH  A  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  OR  OTHER  BODY  CON- 
SISTING OF  THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT,  THE  HEADS  OF  ACADEMIC  DEPART- 

'  NTS,  SOME  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  TIE  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  N ""   ?  THE 
SENATE  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERSITY  AND  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  BRAN- 
CHES OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  ^F  AGRICULTURE,  FOR  THE  FURP0SE  0~n  GUIDING 
AND  ADVISING  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  NATTERS  OF  A  PURELY  ACADSJ  IC  NATURE, 
SUCH  A3  CONTENT  AND  BALANCE ' OF  COURSES,  DI3TRIBUTI03  CF  RESEARCH 
ACTIVITIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

(b)  TO  SSTA3LISN  A  SOILS  DEPARTIiENT  B0  DEAL  ADEQUATELY  NINN  THE 
AL'.BENIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PROBLEMS  OF  SOIL  CONSERVATION  AMD  TO  PRO- 
NOTE  PRACTICES  TNVT  ARE  AT PR0PRIATE  IN  THIS  FIELD. 

(c)  TO  RESTORE  ?:NB  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  TO  A 
POSITION  '.'/HERE  IT  CAT'  AGAIN  MEET  THE  N0DE~1'T  BBT  A"DS  FOR  SERVICES 
IN  ;rN5  FIELD  0^  FAR3   '  3INE3S  AND  SOCIAL  OB"  VMIZATION. 

(d)  TO  'VIDEN  AND  EXPAND  THE  FACILITIES      I   I   \RTINEMT  OF 
FAR]  SMOINEERING  AND  MECHANICS  A3  A  SEPARATE  DEFA      ." ,  TO  SERVE 

ATELY  THE  RESEARCH  AND  INSTRUCTION  NEEDS  OF  MODERN  FARM  MECH- 
EZVriGN. 
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(e)  TO  ADOPT  A  I  ORE  REALISTIC  fSWS&-'   07  CLARIES  TOR  THE 

ACA TC  STAFF  P'D  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  JUNIOR  NEKBERS  THEREOF  TO 

E:r  3  •    v.  y   T~  i  ntal  and  scientific  horizons. 

(f )  TO  TAKE  L  .;  IN  CONJUNCTION  ;7IT   T  IE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION  TO  :           WES  i?OR  SERVICE  IIt  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
AGRICULTURE  NOW  BE]  'G  11     '  CED  II'  MANY  IIGH  SCHOOLS,  A  FIELD 

[CH  GIVES  EVERY  INDICATION  OF  RAPID  EXPANSION  A3  SOON  A3  QUAL- 
IFIED TEACHERS  AE   A'  AIL'.BLE. 

It  is  further  recommended: 

THAT  T'IE  PRECEPT  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE 
BRANCI-IES  OF  THE  PEP-     NT  OF  AGRICULTURE  SHOULD  BE  SUBSTANTIALLY 
KAINTAII'TED ,  A3  TP  IS  BELIEVED  THAT  THE  SHARING  OF  EXTENSION 
FUNCTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  INSTITUTIONS  HELPS  TO  PEEP  THE  COLLEGE 
CL03EP  TO  TIE  FAROES*  PR03LEP3  AND  CORRESPONDINGLY  HELPS  KEEP 
THE  BRANCHES  UP  TO  DATE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNIQUES  AND  PRACTICES. 


Ado-tccl  January  19,  J  CV^.« 

v  youag  necole's  orgs     i  en  w&ieh  t   ;       ts  to  organize 

group*  of  th  ii  tuiaber  finds  bhft$  cjr*  o   I  u  gr     [  Linifci^  j*a«  !  - 
ors,  is  the  coupe t .Hi on  of  some  other  :  '  :  org  nidation 

doing  valuable  work,  anu   -   m.e  respects,  i  d  of  work  \ 

is  contemplated,  by  the  g:  iup   :     ■      ed   Vou]     >ple  of  a 
rural  com     ,      >t  v  r;  .  ■  12    •  ergy  to  ... 

tiian  one  .   -1  .      rtunit]  t   loIo  '.  1  ii  present  looa] 

local  group  or  clue  and  at  trie  sane  tine  ta    art  in  a  worth  whi.'l 
ie  programme  would  undoubetedly  be  welcomed  by  most  of 
these  groups. 

This  war  has  taught  the  lesson  that  all  democratic  organizations 
have  fund     tals  in  common,  and  that  these  fundamentals  are  far 
more  important  and  vital  than  the  smaller  and  less  important  rcattern 
which  cause  divisioi  ,  Practically  ail  of  those  qualified  to  give 
leadership  in  fa   t  l ought  and  who  are  char    i  Lth  r  sponsibility 
for  doing  so,  '     er  in  f   .  organizations,  government,  university, 
church  or  adult  education  agencies,  are  a  reed  on  tie  Li   irtance  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  young  rural  people  participating  actively  in:- 

(1)  Discussion  groups  of  forums. 

(2 )  Local  farm,  orgs  ..       , 

(3)  Go-operative  enterprises  in  the  community  (Producei  and  Con- 
sumer Co-operatives ;  Credit  Unions,  etc.) 

(4)  Projects  for  impi      t  of  agricultural  practice,  of  comm- 
unity life  and  for  social  reforms, 

(5)  Local  religious  organizations. 

Programme  features  under  the  above  headings  would  come  within 
th  scope  of  an  over-all  farm  youth  programme.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  each  of  these  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  effect- 
ive functioning  of  democracy. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Commission  that  those  agencies  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  young  :eo  Ic's  work  in  the  ? rovince 
could  join  together  to  build  a  province-wd.de  youth  programme.  If 
this  could  in  time  expand  to  a  nation-v.de  programme,  ■        i   i  the 
better.  This  does  not  suggest  disrupting  any  existing  looal  young 
people's  organization.  Each  would  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do  its 
own  special  work,  while  combining  with  otu&rs  for  the  conduct  of 
programme  activities  along  social  and  economic  lines. 

C o -ope rating  Agencies. 

The  agencies  which  night  come  together  in  such  a  programme  are 
as  follows: 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture. 

Co-operative-  Union. 

National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  7ork,  Inc. 

Suggested  lines  along  which  these  various  agencies  might  work 
are  as  follows: 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(a)  Giving  leadership,  direction  and  financial  su;  ort  to  a 
provincial  rural  youth  movement. 

(b)  Giving  County  leadership  through  the  Agricultural  Repr    t-*/ 
a  t  i  ve s  an  d  th e  ir  assise  an r  s , 

fc)  Inviting  and  enli      the  support  and  co-o     -eve  of  the 
agencies  mentioned  ^boye. 

fd)  Assisting  with  arr      nta  for  annual  w    t    ugs,  short 
urses  which  would  be  avai      to  all  youth  groups,  conferences, 

(e)  Making  available  useful  literature',  use  of  films,  etc. 

(f)  Assisting  with  action  projects  such  as  dental  clinics, 

-  Lty  improve  lent,  organization  of  sports  and  other  recreatio:  , 
improvement  of  f  rra  LerdS  and  poultry  flocks  and  production  surve;. .  . 
(<  )  Providing  agricultural  bulletins  especially  designed  for 
youth  starting  out  for  themselves,  e.g.,  deali  ■  '■    th  such 
•  ••  s  as  farm  credit,  father  and  son  partnershi  .- , 
<■'   :  canting  ,  etc. 
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fe&rio  De-oart;iunt  of  Education. 

(a)  7Js&  of  facilities  of  public  aB<3  i:.r  h  schools  anc  univeisit- 
ies  :'  r  ;  lo  iave  passed  school  age  for  short  courses, 

:  classes,  radio  pre    i  us,  films  and  other  community  activit- 
s. 

(b)  Use  of  such  school  equipment  as  recreational,  agricultural, 

3  science  are  manual  training-  facilities  for  properly 
suoorvis,         under  local  youth  organizations. 

(c)  .  lable  good  literature,  not  necessarily  agricult- 
ural literature,  for  the  use  of  rural  youtn    ups,  and  giving 
assistance  in  building  u     c  rural  libraries. 

Ontar i o  F e d c r a  1 1  o n  of  Ag riculture . 

(a)  Assisting  generally  in  the  co-ordination  of  existing  youth 
gr.ups,  and  encouraging  organization  of  these  \hiere  they  do  not 
now  exist. 

(b)  /Manning  of     L'tunity  for  youm    :  le's  representation 
on  county  and  provincial  feder?  tion  directorates. 

(c)  Encoura      -  :elligcnt  study  of  and  co-o:oration  with 
coi^.odity-  groups  in  t  i     jal  communitic  . 

(d)  Organizing  far  .  forums  and  assisting  with  f  ^rur*  action  pro- 
jects. 

rhe  Co-ooerativt,  Un i on . 

(a)  liclping  to  promote  the  study  of  co-opc.,ative  enterprise,  the 
ohdale  princioles,  etc.,  in  the  programmes  of  young  ;,:   k's 

groups. 

(b)  leaking   it   a  responsibility   of   directors   of   co-operatives, 
local   and   provincial,    to    offer    leadership   in  co-operative    action 

r ojects. 

(c)  Encouraging  young  people  to  take  out  membership  in  their  own 
local  co-operative  enterprises  and  to  feel  that  t  icir  youth  organ- 
ization is  a  vital  part  of  such  co-operativd  enterprise. 

The  rational  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  '.'jrk,  Too. 

To  promote  and  oo-opeiote  in  production  Projects  tnrough  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs,  and  b  ...ins  of  inter-provincial  competitions  in  such 
projects. 

There  are  indicated  above  the  five  agencies  whose  c~-operation 
a/^cars  necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  programme  of  a  province-wide 
nature  directed  to  promoting  and  maintaining  the  desirable  ends 
herein  set  forth. 

Among  these  agencies  the  one  whose  particular  duty  it  :s  to 
foster  and  supply  both  continu  us  policy  and  public  financial  supp- 
ort is  the  Department   f  Agriculture.  The  movement  itself  must  be 
essentially  agricultural,  and  its  aim  and  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
eventual  needs  for  fitness  to  discharge  the  economic  and  social 
ourposes  of  farming.  I'.uch  of  the  De  oartm-.nt.ol  machinery  for  exten- 
sion of  general  s-,  und  agricultural  practices  at  the  c.  unty  level  is 
already  in  existence  to  help  guide  and  direct  the  various  programmes. 

The  state  is  the  only  agency  that  can  assure  continuous  and  adeq- 
uate financial  support  to  '-rovide  a  province-wide  a_  plication  of  the 
ra .  vcment . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  only  agency  mentioned  that 
can  adequately  and  properly  invite  and  encourage  the  supj  rt  and 
co-operation  of  the  other  four  agencies  mentioned. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  already  in  this  ficlc  with  a 
•gramme  of  some  thirty  i^.\^s   history  of  continuous  operation, 
Ls  programme  of  yough  activities,  it  is  tru^  ,  did  not  ...brace  cv, 
social  and  economic  activity  set  out  in  this  report*  To  some  o:te 
it  was  confined  most  lartely  to  straight  production  projects.  To 
are  matters  of  prime  importance  in  themselves  and  must  always  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  any  rural  youth  collective  activity. 

This  particular  progrs  ..  ,  known  as  the  Junior  Farrier  Siovenent, 
nas  had  its  ups  and  downs  in  its  thirty  years  history.  It  shows 
signs  at  the  moment,  hov/eVer,  t.iat  it  nas  the  desire  and  the  added 
departmental  support  t  >  widt  a   its  field  of  activity  and  cultivate 
it  lore  intensely. 
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In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  are  many  famous  breeding  farr,;s 
noted  for  their  reduction  of  registered  breeding  stock,  in  horsey, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  oomm- 

sial  live  stock  is  not  of  a  higher  average  quality  than  nay  be 
found  in  the  Province.  It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  the  market 
centres  for  live  cattle  to  see  abundant  evidence  of  indiscriminate 
breeding  practices  on  the  farms  from  which  these  animals  came. 
Animals  found  in  the  public  stockyards  are  virtually  non-descript 
and  are  not  desirable  for  slaughter  or  not  likely  to  be  profitable 
as  feeders  for  butchers'  needs. 

ITuoh  of  this  condition  has  been  due  to  the  use  of  dairy  bred 
bulls  on  all  kinds  of  cows  arc  perhaps  :.ore  is  to  be  blamed  on  the 
use  of  the  "scrub"  bull,  which  is  one   without  any  g#od  blood  of 
any  breed.  In  all  probability  ae  is  only  a  bull  calf  waich,  raised 
on  the  farm,  has  not  been  sold  as  veal,  or  castrated,  or  hit  on  the 
nead,  as  he  should  nave  been.  Heifers  from  such  a  system  of  breed- 
ing, raised  as  cows,  must  of  necessity  show  deterioration  in  qual- 
ity, cross  after  cross,  until  trey  become  of  practically  no  value 
for  milk  production  or  for  breeding  profitable  beef  cattle. 

In  some  parts  of  the  "'"rovince,  such  ^raeti-ees  prevail  more  than 
in  others  and  on  the  other  hand,  certain  districts  are  roted  for 
a  ligher  average  quail*:  in  dairy  or  beef  herds.  The  latter  con- 
dition must  be  ere      to  the  consistent  use  of  better  sires  on 
nerds  of  cows  where  their  individual  qualifications  best  fit  them 
for  the  job  they  were  intended  to  do.  It  would  a  "-ear,  therefore, 
in  the  cage  of  the  careless  or,  perhaps,  recklesv  man,  that  only 
one  thought  is  in  mind,  and  that  to  have  his  cows  freshen.  Thrs 
can  be  done,  of  course,  by  bulls  without  breeding  background  as 
well  as  by  bulls  with  good  blood  and  likely  to  show  improvement 
in  their  progeny.  The  loss  to  each  .individual  farmer  who  follows 
such  a  progra,.,me  is  very  evident,  and  across  the  province  ag£reg- 
ates  a  tremendous  total.  It  therefore  becomes  a  _.atter  of  import- 
ance to  the  state,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  and  tie  Commission 
believes  that  active  leadcrsii;  should  bt  given  by  the  Ontario 
Government  in  a  programme  of  education,  and,  in  some  cases,  per- 
suasion coupled  with  coercion. 

Improvement  may  only  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  better 
sires.  This  is  very  definitely  a  parent  to  all  who  hav  given  the 
whole  situation  serious  tiought  and  consideration.  It  s.iould  not  be 
necessary  in  this  report  to  quote  specific  _:.nstn„ces  in  which  bul^e 
of  the  dairy  breeds  have  been  used  wit  a  very  :-ar}xd  success  as 
improvers  of  herds,  not  only  for  quantity  in  i.ilk  production,  but 
for  quality  as  well.  In  all  probability,  there  is  such  a  lerd  in 
a  district  in  w  nch  average  production  is  far  belon  a  rofitable 
level,  but  still  the  neighbours  will  not  follow  this  example,  or 
copy  practices  so  well  proven.  A  bull  or  bulls  fro:.-  ancestors  '..hick 
are  known  high  producers  will  certainly  briny  about  i  .yrovement 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  in  the  offspring  iron  al..ost  any 
kind  of  cow. 

In  no  less  degree,  the  farmers  who  conte.  plate  dis;    1  of  ti] 
young  stock  as  feeders  or  butcher  cattle  in  to  blame  for  the  use 
of  bulls  which  are  not  '  orkinp  improvement  in  the  aerds  in  which 
they  are  used.  This  is,  perhans ,  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
tie  small  farmer  whose  -ierd  is  not  large,  an   '  lere  a  carelessne. 
develops  because  greatly  increased  returns  cannot  I    .oected .  On 
a  percentage  basis,  the  increase  in  value  of  a  good  steer  is  the 
sane,  and  no  matter  how  small  the  nerd,  it  should  be  a  considerat- 
ion worth  study  . 

The  case  of  a  small  raneier  in  V/estern  Canada  is  worth  noting. 

used  the  best  bulls  available  and  paid  fair  prices  for  th  .. 
''kit  n  asked  way  c  leaner  bulls  would  not  answer  .lis  requirements, 
le  saia,  "I  sell  50  beeves  a  year  and  it  ..s  not  uncommon  for  me  to 
rroeive  $10  a  head  more  than  ...y  neighbours,  which  Ls  £500  -  ...ore 

n  twice  what  I  pay  for  my  bulls.  At  onlj    .  -  increase  over 
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ghbours,  t.ie   o    -  pa:  s  for  the  bulls,  and  as  vjc.11,  I  have 
Fers  for  replacements  in  the  herd." 

An  instance  on  Kanitoulin  isiftad,  tohe-re  s    def   b<  Bettif  hull 
as  been  in  operation  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Dt  ■ 

-  .'  t   C  :.  riculturf  for  a  few  years,  shows  low  that  policy 
was  well  justified  last  autumn.  An  auction  sale  of  ste<  i   and 

der  cattle  was  held,  at  which  some  1,600  cattle  wer'  sold  at 

y  satisfactory  ".-rices  for  the  producers,  and  rood  feeders  were 
jvided  to  leased  buyers.  It  is  felt  that  a  reputation  and 
■  ..  rebv  a  demand  has  been  established  for  r.anitoulin  feeder  cattli. 
Such  an  experience  night  be  duplicated  in  other  parts  of  the 
Province. 

It  is  the  considered  ppinion  of  this  C  our;  is  si  on  that  the  r  ov- 
ient  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  should  nreas  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  for  i   insion  of  its  present  Bett<   Bull  Policy, 
and  that  a  largely  augmented  programme  be  ..a  ed  out  which  will 
result  in  an  i  .  r  .   ve  ant,  .  portant  im;  rovement  in  market  live 
stock  of  this  Pr 

Ontario  falls  fr  of  supplying  its  own  reqi  i  ments  in 

beef  cattle,  and  presently  i  .  orts  feeders  for  fin?      from 
other  parts  of  Canada.  This  is  a  very  costly  and  hazardous  busin- 
ess and  oft;       s  loss  in  t  e  operation.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  why  cows  in  this  Province  should  not  be  producing  calves 

Lch  would  make  profitable  feeding  cattle',  if  only  well  bred 
sires  could  take  the  place  of  "runts"  and  "scrubs"  which  have  no 
breeding  to  recommend" them.  It  should  easily  be  within  the  range 
of  achievement  for  Ontario  to  fill  its  own  beef  cattle  requirement: 

In  a  development  of  the  present  Federal  Better  Pull  Policy  the 
Government  of  Ontario  can  well  afford  to  co-operate  in  financing 
the  project  to  an  extensive  degree,  because  it  should  return 
wealth  to  the  people  and  the  Province  many  tie.es  the  costs 
incurred . 

Since  motor  trucks  have  come  into  general  use  a  large  number 
of  ciean  bulls  aas  been  taken  from  the  Stockyards  back  to  the 
farmer.  For  many  reasons  this  is  a  most  undesirable  practice. 
First  objection  is  the  dancer  of  spreading  disease;  second,  the 
possibility  that  seen  a  bull  has  been  sent  for  slau:  iter  because 
of  being  a  non-breeder,  and,  most  important  of  all,  ic  is  in  all 
probability  lacking  in  breeding.  A  large  business  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  country,  outside  the  Stockyards,  where  a  trucker-drover 
supplies  the  farmer  with  a  scrub  bull,  without  cost  -  whereby 
the  farmer  has  the  use  of  the  bull  and  '.Lien  throug  i  with  him 
turns  him  back  to  the  drover  in  good  condition  -  a  good  trans- 
action for  the  drover,  but  a  doubtful  one  for  the  farmer. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission  Recommends: 


OF 


(1)  THAT  TT!E   PROTECTION   0^  CATTLE  ACT,    P.3.O.,    1927, Oh. 304,   Ai 
AI 'ENDED  BY  1928,    CI1.5O,    BE  REPEALED,    BECAUSE    37  TIE   LE'ITATION  01 
ITS   PROVISIONS   70   GIVING   COUNTY  COUNCILS    1UT T0RITv  TO    :  733    BY- 
LAWS,  AND  WHICH  DOES  ]T0T  FAKE  IT   07   PROVINCE-WIDE   EFFECT,   AND 

THAT  LEOI3LAT70T;  BE  ENACTED  NAPCINO  TT  ILLEGAL  TO  COLLECT  777S 
FOR   T77   SERVICE   O^1  A   BULL   T7ICH  '3  A  GRADE   OR    T~  '      "D   NON- 

71  GR77D    ANII7AL,    AT77  THAT  AT^'  OF  7TN3E    I  B7  .\    SEVERE 

PENALTY,    A7D  THAT   SUCH  LAN  77  RIGIDLY  )RCED. 

(2)  THAT   TT   BE   NADE   ILLEGAL   707    A?ry  PULL,    BOAR,    OR   RAN   TO   BE 
SHIPPED  FRO:     AI'Y  NARKET-PLACE   FOR   R7T177"   TO   7  .   :   . 

(3)  THAT  IT  BE  NADE  ILLEGAL  FOR  ANY  PEI  30]  '" ,  SELL,  RENT 
OR   LOAN,    OR    OFFER   70R    SALE,    RENT    OR    L0V7   .'7^r  BULL,    BOAR    or  R\N 

0  A  FAR]  IN  OR  TO  A  FA'  "07  77777RT  7177  Cn  .  !"I  IS  "OT 
A  1  RE  BRED  07  KNOWN  BREEDING  OR  REGISTE3  I  '  ^OR  REG- 
ISTRATION.   TIT  3    3H0TXD  77   NADE   TO    COVE          E     TRACT!!  '  ?   GIVING  OR 

iNING    BULLS    07   UNKNOT!   BR77D7TT0    TO  FAR]  '7 73   TIO   REC  IVE   T:P7PR 
SERVICE   IN  RETURN   FOR   7  PER   7E7P. 
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(4)  IN  T!  .CTIGE   C^   TH     ABOVE  RE  C  )I        "  VTIONS   SCP.UB  SIRES 

•    ■  ■  .  ;i  ininati  d,    vv   to  tak  2  T  heir 

PLACS  I  ASS]    !T^  CE    3  '  IDE  £V    IA5U  FOR 

'      TLV:-  B  ELL  3E  ULLS.    TflB   CO!"]   [SSIOU  THVT 

'     "      ".    AC     MFLISH  TITS   13   BY  '  T  .E  FARMERS 

CO-OPERATE   IIT      DRKITT    OUT   SUCH  A   FL;jT.    3A]      .        DERIVED 
3   DISPOSAL  IRIX!     BtJLI    SHOULD  TO  TOWARD  THE   IUR- 

\.3E  TRICE    :  ::'  VI.   FOLLOWING   THIS,    TIE    FAR]     5    SHOULD 

RECEIV1    ASSISTAN VYING  FOR  T .'  '11,1  ,    BY  II    STALKENTS. 

riOULD  BE  IE  THE  FOR?'   OF    V   BO]  US  '  ;0T3AD  BE 

•  a.  ninikui:  nunber  of  f    ales  av  n   ave  taro- 

DUCED  CALVES  OR  ARE  I"  AAA  10  THE  APPROVED  SIRE  0VE1   .  PERIOD  OF 

^  TO  T'TREE  YEARS.  3UAT  DIRECT  ASSISTANCE, 
UPLED  5  "AV  OF  BETTER  CALVES,  SHOULD      TS  INTEREST 

:  FRIDE  II-  THE   .    A  A  AD  BY  TIE  FAA  EE  IF  THE  D3V  AOVTANT  OF 

THE  PROJECT. 

(5)  THAT  A    "       T'       "'   OF  FARi:  37333   IT    TH        '      flNCE-  BULLS, 

BOARS  A:A0  R.A'3.    TTL3   'ALT  VELISI  TA  IRES,    WHETHER 

PURS-H  .0,    ANE  50,    A  AT   BREED.   A  CA!     FUX  T      '  '   ULD  BE 

IAEA   OF  ALL  NAL1    '        I OH  ARE  !  01  PURE  3!  REGISTERED.    THIS 

[OULD  BE  A03T     L3LPEUL    0  )RKATIVE,    ESPECIALLY  IN  THOSE  AREAS 

WHERE   BETTER   31"  0  -."3    JO^TTA  0  LATBD. 

(6)  THAT   DEFT-     !     A.      A3   BE   SELECTED  7/HER      -ALL   BRED  DAIRY  BULLS 
NIGHT   BE   FLATTED   TO   THE   ENTIRE   ELIMINATION  OF   TIE    SCRUB   T^   DAIRY 
HERDS.    IF,    IN   AN]   OFINION    OF  THE  NANI3TER  OF  AGRICULTURE,   A  REAS- 
ONABLE NAJORITY  ,  FAR!  "IS   IN   TIE  AREA  ACRSE  TO   FOLLOW  SUCH 

A   ELAN,    TE  NINORITY  SHOULD  BE   BROUGHT   IN  THROUGH  LEGISLATION. 

(7)  THAT  DEFT'BSD  A:  A... 3  31  SELECTED  VfLERE  WELL   BRED  BEE?  BULLS 
"  IGHT  I   A  .TED  TO  TIE  ENTIRE  ELINLNATIOE  OF  THE  3CRU3  IN  BEEF 

RDS.  IE,  IN  THE  OFINION  OF  THE  NINISTEE  07   ACRI01  LTURE,  A  PEA3- 
0NA3LE  IAIORITY  OF  TAB  FA    3  IIT  THE  AREA  ACRE:  TO  7  V.J  OH  SUCH 
\   PLAIT,  THE  NINOEITY  V  TOULD  BE  BROUGHT  IN  THROUGH  I  AT  7LATI0N. 

(8)  Nuch  interest  and  fiiscussion  iias  taken  place  in  the  past 
few  years  regarding  the  use  of  artificial  insemination  as  a  means 
of  rapid  live  stock  improvement.  Considerable  work  is  being  done 
along  this  line  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  with 

arent  success  as  far  as  the  work  has  progressed.  Under  the 
sponsorship  and  direction  of  the  Ontario  Departm  nt  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Ontario  Cheese  Producers'  Association,  an  artificial 
breeding  unit  has  been  established  with  dairy  cattle  in  an  area 
in  Leeds  County.  This  las  not  been* in  operation  for  a  year  as  yet, 
and  final  observations  are  not  possible  at  present.  The  possibil- 
ities of  quick,  large  scale  improvement  through  this  method  have 
a  parent ly  been  well  proven  in  Russia,  Denmark  anc  Holland,  and 
more  recently  in  the  United  States. 

Ontario  farmers  are  already  inquiring  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  artificial  breeding  and  some  denand  has  been  noted  for  nore 
information.  In  all  probability  this  will  continue  and  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  situation  as  they  arise.  Fran  the  viewpoint  of  the  State, 
in  considering  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  efficiency  of  successful  artificial 
breeding  units. 

THE  COHAESSION  TAAAEF0R3  REOONAENDS  THE  EXTENSION  OF  ARTIFICER 
INSSJVTNATION  UNITS  IN  BOTH  DAI  ~r  .AND  BEEF  CATTLE,  VOTERS  CONDITION? 
AV  FEAR  TO  WARRANT  THEIR  ESTABLISH! VENT. 

(9)  T'TTE  COIAVISSION  FURTHER  RECOIAVSNDS: 

THAT  THE  ABOVE  SUGGESTIONS  BE  DEVELOPED  T"  CONJ    ']  31  WITH, 
A  AD  RECEIVING  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  ATE  FARTERS  AND      U!  ICIPAL- 
ITT33  INVOLVED.  3U0H  G0VERIB3ENT  ASSISTANCE  SHOULD  NOT  1  ERELY  33 

.ED  TEA  A3  VALE,  BUT  3  I  OULD  BE  ARES3ED  UPON  TV  DON  UNITY  FOR 
AIFEOVA:  ANA  ADOPTION.  WHERE  PROJECTS  APE  DEVELOPED  OA  AN  AVAV 
A  313,  THE  C01S.TS3I0N  FEELS  THAT  GREAT  V     TV  "  IGHT  3 

UGH  TIE  ORGA-HZVTION  03  VNITUAL  SALES,  .VV     LY  I?  3  I03E 
DISTRICTS  IN  A1  !   YOUNG  3TO0K  IS  ,T0T  LIKELY  TO  BE  FII  I  '  TD  FOR 
?_l2   ULTII3ATE  AVATAT.  FURTH2P  ]        !  IDS  TO  THIS  IN  THE 

T  0!T  TH3  ITAREETUTG  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 
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'  HNE 

Ontario  has  \.ade  great  impro'WJtieBt  in  the  quality  of  its  I'Oga 
over  a  period  Df  a  number  of  years,  until  at  present  It  has  large 

ibers  of  pigs    suitable  type  and  character  for  the  major  mark- 
et -  whic  .  is  Great  Britain.  Breeders  of  pure  brec  rigs  rave  been 
able  to  supply  an  advanced  type  of  boar,  which  has  resulted  in  a 

e  suitable  hog  for  the  export  market.  It  is  now     Ldered  a 
fact  that  Ontario  farmers  are  breeding  the  right  kind  a:  3  t'mt 

3d  boars  are  available  for  use  throughout  the  Province.  Consid- 
erable assistance  has  been  rendered  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
ulture  t      i  i   )ar  policy  which  has  been  Jn  operation  for 

.e  time. 

While  the  above  may  all  be  true,  it  is-  nevertheless  regretted 
chat  a  larger  percentage  of  hogs  do  not  qualify  under  the  rigid 
requirements  of  the  highly-desired  "Wiltshire  Side"  quality. 
Having  type  and  breeding  qualifications,  there  must,  then,  be 
something  wrong  from  there  on.  It  is  considered  a  fact  that  a  small 
percentage  of  rigs  born  Grade  "A"  quality  and  not  Grade  "A"  quality 
on  the  rail.  This  condition  therefore  ©an  be  attributed  only  to 
methods  of  care  and  feeding  in  the  process  )f  preparation  for 
market . 

Due  to  immediate  war  demands,  the  production  and  marketing  of 
hogs  in  this  Province  has  assumed  tremendous  proportions  and  per- 
haps quality  insistence  has  eased  to  some  extent  during  the  war 
period.  If,  however,  Canada  is  to  obtain  its  share  of  the  British 
market  after  the  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  British  consumer.  While  other  provinces 
in  Canada  have  done  their  share  in  filling  the  nation's  quota  of 
bacon  for  Britain,  the  situation  may  change  somewhat  after  the  war, 
in  tines  more  normal.  The  immediate  need  for  wheat  and  other  cer- 
eals to  feed  liberated  countries  overseas  na;-;  direct  the  attention 
of  western  grain  growers  once  again  to  that  line  of  farming  and 
thereby  a  reduction  in  hog  breeding  may  fox.  ow  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Therefore,  because  this  Province  is  naturally  adapted  for  swine 
breeding:,  along  with  other  live  stock,  it  is  imperative  that  every 
effort  be  made  'to  increase  the  number  of  hogs  of  Grade  "A"  quality 
within  Ontario.  The  responsibility  of  this  Province  in  holding 
Britain's  market  will  become  all  the  more  serious,  and  this  should 
be  done  if  at  all  possible  and  within  the  power  of  achievement. 

The  present  bacon  hog  policy  has  been' effective  in  improvement 
work  where  it  has  been  available  in  outlying  districts  designated 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Commission  therefore  Recom  ends: 

(i)  that  the  bacon  iog  policy  cf  the  o'tario  ooverni-ent  be 

EXTENDED  TO  COVER  THE  WHOLE  PROVINCE,  WHERE  CLUBS  ARE  FORJaED  AND 
'THERE  T'lESE  COMPLY  V/ITH  THE  REGULATIOFS.  THAT  THE  REGULATIONS  BE 
AMENDED  30  TAT  FARJ-ZURS  ".'ILL  FIND  IT  HARDER  TO  USE  A  SCRUB  BOAR 
A?TD  EASIER  TO  ;  A.EA  USE  OF  THE  CLUB  BOAR .  THIS  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  SLIGHT  I  IANGES  IN  TIE  REGULATIONS. 

(2)  THAT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  UN]     "A  DE^TITE 
PROGRAM  E  TO  PROMOTE  BETTER  FEEDING  AND  MiREETINC  PRACTICES.  THIS 
IS  PERHAPS  A3  IMPORTANT  A3  TEL  USE  )AR3,  AND  THE  COMM- 

ISSION FEELS  IT  SHOULD  BECOME  A  DEFINITE  PART  OF  TH3   r.r0LE  PROJECT. 


HOGS  ARE  SENT  TO  MARKET  AT  PROPER  '//EIGHTS. 


(3)  RIDGLTNGS  AND  RUPTURES  ARE  T*0',;/  T"~"  3AUSE  OF  I  UC,J  LOSS  AND 
CONSIDERED  TO  BE  CAUSED  BY  BREEDING  PRACT]  3E3  WZIGE   DEVELOP 
A  HEREDITARY  WEAKNESS.  IT  IS  RECOMIENDED  THAT  H^VESTIGATIONAL 

K  BE  UNDERTAKEN  AT  ONCE  TO  ASCERTAIN  CAUSES  AND  MEANS  OF  PRE- 
V   ETON. 
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3h«ep  fottebandrv  in  Ontario  has  never  developei    ;o  really 
large  business,  although  the  nany  snail  flocks  as      total  of 
siderable  importance.  A  small  flock  on  every  f;      conceded 
be  an  asset,  because  s  ieea  are  easily  kent  arid  ar<  splendid 
scavengers,  being  fond  of  many  weeds  commonly  founc  i     J*T*° 
farms.  They  do  not  seen  to  fit  into  far-  nana  re  dairying 

is  the  Principal  feature  and  in  other  instances  fences,  dogs  and 
Id  animals  are  the  reasons  for  sheep  not  being  kept. 

\a   a  latter  of  fact,  there  are  large  areas  where  sheep  do  well 
natural  pastures  where  other  live  stojk  do  not  fit  in  so  well. 
In  such  districts,  where  farms  are  somewhat  rough  and  broken,  out 
-..--ere  hay  meadows  and  plenty  of  water  are  available,  sheep  are 
actually  of  greater  value  than  any  other  type  of  animal.  Lore 
tian  likely,  however,  these  are  the  districts  in  which  dogs, 
wolves  and  other  wild  animals  ,iake  sheep  raising  hazardous.  But 
even  in  the  older  anc  more  thickly  copulated  sections  of  Ontario, 
the  menace  of  wild  animals  is  apparently  on  the  increase,  for 
recently  within  25  miles  of  the  city  of  Toronto  wolves  have  been 
seen  crossing  the  countryside  in  snail  packs.  Every  county  in  the 
Province  .ias  been  called  upon  for  payment  of  a  bounty  for  wolves 
destroyed  within  its  boundaries.  It  is  becoming  more  common  of 
late  to  see  deer  in  older  Ontario  and  quite  naturally  tnese  are 
followed  by  the  wolf,  and  apparently  the  presence  of  the  deer 
indicates  that  wolves  are  present  or  will  be. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends: 

(1)  THAT  SHEEP  H   '-  DRY  BE  ENCOURAGED  ON  TIE  GENERAL  AS  A 
PART  OP  P-OOD  F'-       PEP  TJONS  AMD  TH'T  EVERY  HADE  TO 
KEEP  THE  SHESF  BPSEDEP  INFORKED  A3  TO  TIE  BEST  AND  K03T  UP  TO  DATE 
METHODS  0?  COMBATING  J-ARASITE3  AND  ALL  DISEASES  WEIC  r  AFFLICT 
3HEEP  FLOCKS. 

(2)  TIAT  --'ORE  PROTECTION  BE  GIVEN  THE  SHEEP  OVIEH  AGAINST 
SHEEP  -  KILLING  B0G3,  '  GLVE3  AND  BEARS  '  HCREVER  TH1K'  ARE  ENCOUNT- 
ERED. COMPENSATION  FOR  3HEEF  KILLED  SHOULD  BE  INCR]  ISED  AND  AE30 
ALLOV/ED  FOR  DAMAGE  DO:  ,   TO  THE  REST  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

THAT  THE  BOUNTY  ON  WOLVES  BE  INCREASED  IN  0BDEr  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE THEIR  DESTRUCTION.  IF  SHEEP  RAISING  IS  TO  BE  FOSTERED  IN 
OLDER  ONTARIO  T^  KAY  BE  KECE33ARY  TO  ELIMINATE  EKE  DEER  Aim  SEND 
THEM  BACK  TO  TEE  OA  E  PRESERVES  OF  THE  NORTH.  IF  TEE  FARTHER  13  TO 
BE  PROTECTED,  \   CHOICE  MUST  BE  IADE  BETAKEN  THE  D0KE3ETC  AND  THE 
'r0LD  ANIMAL,  AND  NO  HESITANCY  SHOULD  BE  PERMITTED  THEREBY  THE 
FARMER  TS  NOT  ALLOTTED  TO  FOLLOW  HIS  OCCUPATION  IN  PEACE  AND  KITH- 
OUT  FEAR  OF  DEPREDATIONS  BY  WILD  ANIMALS. 

VETERINARY  SERVICE  AND  RESEARCH. 

Many  districts  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  without  the  ser- 
vices of  a  veterinarian.  This  is  true  in  some  parts  >f  old  Ontario, 
even  in  areas  where  live  stock  constitute  an  imports  it  part  of 
farming  operations.  In  more  outlying  districts,  where     .lation  ,s 
somewhat  scattered,  it  is  found  that  a  great  deal  of  driving  is 
involved  and  a  veterinarian  finds  it  in  do  th  work  at 

fees  within  tie  ability  of  the  farmer  t    y.    s  situation  was 
disclosed  at  several  meetings  held  duri   this  investigation. 

The  Commission  feels,  therefore,  that  a  recom  •        should 
be  made  to  th<  Ontario  Government :- 

THAT  THE  SERVICES  "T  A  GRADUATE  VETE  A  "- TUMBLE 

IN  SUCH  DISTRICTS  WHER]  LIVE  TTOAK  HUSEi  "  "      .         -KT  PERT 
CE  FARMING  OPERATIONS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  specify  the  definite  fo:     Lch  such  support 
should  take,  because  conditions  may  van;  and  require  a  different 
form  of  treatment  in  one  place  as  compared  to   I   rs.    is  felt, 
however,  that  co-operation  should  be  given  eithci  by  live  stock 
farmers  themselves  or  through  the  municipality  where  th -  work  is 
to  be  performed. 
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Direct   financial   assistance  night   b(      -,vcn  the    veterinarian  to 
Lenient   fair   charges   for   services  which  ar  'oi       y   farmers. 

In  safee   oases,   the  veterinarian,  laigiit  bi  '    :  th<    municip- 

ality,   or   provincial    rove]  t   for   Special   uoi   :,    ,        ■    as    inspect- 

ion,   or   in  some   other   capacity,   where  his   qualificatj  >        ■  ould 
a   pear  to  make   him  sin  table   for   such  a  position.   In  1  connection, 

the  Commission  suggests  that   study  be  made    Jf  a   sys  3V,    in 

ration   in  tie   Province   of  Nova  Scotia,   where   ti.    Province   gives 
assistance   in  co-operation  with   live    stock    organizations. 

The  Commission  i  otes  with  satisfaction  that  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  lias  initiated  such  a  progrararie  >f  assistance  to 
veterinary  service  in  the  District  of  Kenora.  The  Cora  .is  si  on  there- 
fore recoranends: 

that  the  oferation  of  the  kenora  district  iroject  be  studied 
carefully,  with  a  v-:."  pc  extending  a  similar  ":ajttr  '  0?  as3istattci 
to  other    s3      [ops  0"  the  province  'there  -a':7  assistance  is  found 
necessary  ane  the  same  measure  of  g0-0psp'tt0r  can  be  secured. 

veterina: 


Much  consideration  has  been  given  by  the  Corariission  to  the 
matter  of  scientific  laboratory  research  in  con  ection  with  animal 
diseases.  It  is  felt  that  a  great  work  may  be  done  for  Ontario 
farmers  alone  this  line,  and  in  respect  to  those  diseases  more  or 
less  native  to  the  Province,  xt  would  seem  tie  only  way  to  attack 
the  situation.  While  it  is  true  that  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation is  already  available,  it  has  been  derived  mainly  from 
sources  outside  of  this  country,  and  the  Commission  feels  that 
results  of  research  made  under  local  conditions  would  be  of  much 
more  value  to  the  general  health  of  live  stock  in  Ontario. 

It  would  not  be  wise   to  attempt  the  naming  of  d:  :<   ;es  which 
should  come  under  review,  because  they  are  many,  and  also  as  con- 
ditions change  from  tine  to  time,  so  would  practice  ana  investigat- 
ion change  to  meet  varying  demands.  At  the  present  time,  several 
diseases  are  causing  heavy  losses  in  live  stock  and  investigation 
snould  be  started  at  once  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  establishing 
preventative  measures,  as  well  as  a  cure  for  the  disease.  Mastitis 
in  dairy  cattle,  Bang's  Disease  and  Hemmorqgic  Septicena  (shipping 
fever),  scours  in  calves  are  causing  losses  difficult  to  estimate 
in  the  herds  of  the  Province.  Information  regarding  these  is  coming 
largely  from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  reports  and  bulletins, 
and  even  treatments  originate  there  as  well.  It  is  felt  that  our 
own  situation  could  be  taken  care  of  with  more  effect  in  laborator- 
ies situated  in  this  Province. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends: 

THAT  A  SUITABLE  LOCATION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DISEASE  FT: 
'.TTH  ADEQUATE  LABORATORY  FACILITIES  BE  SECURED  AT  ONCE,  and 

THAT  SUCH  RESEARCH  BE  UNDER  THE  JURI  3DT  0TI0"  "7  T  .•   )NTARI0 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE  AT  GUELPH.  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  TA73     "  TP  ILL 
BE  IRECE33ARY  TO  SECURE  THE  -AST  TRAINED  MEN  AVAILABLE,  AND  THE 
COMMISSION  FURTHER  RECOLIAENDS : 

THAT  EVERY  ENCOURAGEMENT  BE  GIVEN  TO  YOUNG  CANADIANS  )F  SPECIAL 
ABILITY  TO  EDUCATE  AND  TRAIN  THEI ".SELVES  FOR  SUCH  INV  !  '  GATIONAL 
STUDIES. 

THAT  DISEASES  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF  FARM  ANIMALS  -AND  PC"   RY  SHOULD 
BE  INCLUDED  WITHIN  TIE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RESEARCH, 

VETERINARY  EDUCATION. 


Considerable  losses  are  incurred  amongst  fan.  £     is  through 
delay  in  treatment,  due  in  some  cases  to  the  unavailability  of  a 
practitioner,  either  because  there  is  not  one  to  be  had  or  because 
he  is  unable  to  respond  promptly. 

Every  live  stock  breeder  should  have  some  knowledge  of  veterinai, 
practice,  not  that  he  should  be  his  own  veter '     ,  but  that  he 
should  be  sufficiently  able  to  diagnose,  and  thus  realize  caseB  in 
which  a  veterinary  should  be  consulted. 
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In  tits   connection,    the  Comiiasiaa  re  i  i     ends: 

TPAT    VLL    30UR3ES  I!    A    EFAL   -lUSBAHDIT    -'    \  '  '    C0IXSG23, 

X)LS  AND  S  IS,    SHOULD  3C3LTC  5IVE   IITSTEUCT- 

IOF   II"  V    SCIENCE.    T  E    301.3  IS3I0  '   ALSO  FE  1L3  T  rAT  A  I-TJOH 

E  G0-0PE1    .FIVE   s-IRTT  NIGHT   BE   DEVELOPED   IP   CRA]  3   OF  THE 

0TTT"-RIO  VST  '  ■   ENCOURAGED   TO    DISCUSS    flT  I  CLIENTS 

DITI0T:3    -  TD    T E   TREATMENT   0?   ANIMALS  FOE   :JT  AILMENT 

U1J]  5IDERATI0N.    POSSIBLY  IN  THIS  :rAY  G-RSATSR   CO  FIE     rCE 

FIGHT  BE   EST".         !  ED  A3   BETVffiEN   THE  VETERINARY  AND  THE   FARHSR'.AND 
[S   SHOULD  H  0   BREAK  DOV/N   THE  FEELI]  ■   '   SCIENCE   1.3   OVER 

[S  HEAD  OF   ToE     -         IGE  KAN.   THE   SECRETS   CF  A   PROFESSIONAL  MAN  ARL 
ENTITLED  TO    3CY2   PROTECTION,    AND  WITHOUT   DISCLOSING   THESE,    THE 
FARMER   NIGHT   ]  URAGED   TO    DEVELOP  MORE    INTEREST    IP    SCIENTIFIC 

ASSISTANCE,    IF   '-IE  'VERS  NOT  ENTIRELY  IN   TIF  DARK  AS  TO   !:U.   THY  AND 
V/HSRSEORE   OF   TREAT!      rT   OF   "PIS  ANIMALS. 


cottages  for  fark  HELP. 
Adopted  January  22,   1945 • 

Thp   size   of    tie  averare    Ontario  farn  does  not    indicate   large 
busintssln  Sterns   of  Solum,   or   value   of  turnover  h^  *oes 

it   indicate  the   importance  of  each  farn  unit   in  the   social  wel- 
fare   of   the   State.    This  value   cones   out    of   the   farn   io,es     r 

3h  ranv  voung  people  go   out   into   other  enterprises    uo   bee  one 
leaders   in   statl   affairs^and    in  industry.   The  influence  of  tnese 
farn  grown   children  is  felt  throughout  the  nation,   and   cone itions 

Sit  be    i..       vec    in  aany   c-ses   in  such  a  way  as  to   enable  parents 
-'     -ear  their  families  without   the  var;  in?   influence    of   otiei 
individuals  within  tie    leasehold   being  ever  piesent. 

In  additio    ,        en  Ontario  farmers  arc   mostly  ^S^p?«6«aaSr^°" 
ducing  live    stool:  the  tenure  of  engagement   of    hired   lelp  assum es 
considerable   importance,   -here   live   stock   is    of   su  a  na gnit ude   on 

the   far.,  as   to  require    the    services  of    lelp  outside   of  the   family 
and  a  nan  or  men  are  needed  all  the   year  rouna,   tae  Co      ission 
feels  that  a   good  named  nan   is  much  to   be    preferred   to  a  single 
one.   Especially   is   this  true  when  single  men  are  not   o,    local 
ortgin Ld  are  nor e   or  less  transient  labourers.   Liye  stock  breed- 
ing is  managed  best  viien  good   help  is  stable   in  emplo;naent   and 
not   changing  constantly. 

Lether  t:iey  be   engaged  by  the  year  or   for  the   surfer     single 
in  the   far.,  lone  are   sometimes  the   cause  of  cond:  bions  not 
conroatible  with  the   best  hone   living  atmosphere.  Tnis    is   especially 
true,    perhaps,   when  these  men  come  from  unknown  families  and 
countries.   For   obvious   reasons,    therefore,    the   Con   is s ion  feels 
that   farmers   should   be  encouraged  to  }:roviae  accommodation  for 
married  men,   and  therefore  recommends: 

THAT  THE   ONTARIO  GOVEREOTT,    THOUGH  TIE;   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICUL- 
rnTTOi     pTTO   *S3I*ST'^CE  TO  FARMERS  FOR   FIE  ERECTION   OF    COMFORTABLE 
D^L3TO?FOT^uS  OF  £  D  MEN,   AND  THAT  FARMERS  BE  ENCOUR- 

Stoewp  these  duelings  with  hydro  fo-sr,  t:-l  this  13 

et.  L  lILABLE  • 


r \ i "'ateoe  :7':h;  t:te  d:jd.v  coi  itt  ;e. 

Adopted  January  22,  1945. 

RE  ATHHORITY  FOR  MILK  CHECK  TESTERS. 

Tlie  Commission,  having-  'Hard  representations  from  representat- 
ives of  the  whole  milk  producers,  with  reference  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  having  check-testers  employed  by  the  organizations  of  these 
produaers  having  the  local  right  to  make  check  tests  of  the  work 
of  the  government  inspectors  of  milk  processing;  and  distributing 
plants,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  valid  reasons 
for  this  legal  right  being  given.  Such  check-testers  arc  now  able 
to  operate  in  the  Toronto  milk  market  by  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  milk  distributors,  and  this  system  is  found  to  be  working  very 
satisfactorily. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends: 

THAT  PROVISIONS  BE  INCORPORATED  IN  TILE  MILK  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
TARIO  TO  PERMIT  ENTRY  TO  THE  PREMISES  OF  KILN  DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
OTHER  MILK  PROCESSORS  OF  QUALIFIED  CHECK-TESTERS  A1TD  AUDITORS 
E3  }LOYSD  BY  THE  ONTARIO  WHOLE  MILK  LEAGUE  AND  THE  ONTARIO  CONCEN- 
TRATED MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION  ON  BEHALF  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
PRODUCER     ERS,  TO  PERFORM  GENERALLY  THOSE  SERVICES  NO'7  BEING 
RENDERED  BY  THE  CHECK-TESTERS  EMPLOYED  Brr  THE  MILK  PRODUCERS 
ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  TORONTO  MILK  MARKET. 


EPORT  ON  FLOCR  PRICES  FOR  F.'Jtti  IT, 0 DUCT 3 
^PTED  leAY  16,  1944. 

•  Agricultural  C      i  •..  of  Inquiry,  rcalizin£  the  groat  aaotu 

by  recent  .      ■■   nta  >f   n  cy  of  su  - 
.  •  i ,  proposed  by  t  i  ■ '  ■  i     '   '  •  '  u 
lould  be  made  to  Ontario  farmers,  tin 
all  inter      :oicern  ..  with  ag- 
s  and  co-     >na  the!  D2   3  rrrolved  Ln  i  Lying 
-  .  •-      .a  policy,  In  making  this  pres^;     >r.  the  C  '. 

1  ; ,   .;   ii  p  irtant  ceo  :uc  sit-p.c     L-e- 
quli  "cion  before  adopting  floor  prices  end  t        out 

suitability  of  the  more  coi   >n.l;      s-sed  al;  .rn- 
ativc  bases  for  floor  price  action  plans,  It  '■   •  '■ 

...  11  su"  .'I  provoke  some  useful  anc  st:'  I  -rub- 
lie  discussion  on  this  vital  subject  a;  I  ,  A:y  aid  in 
deterniiiat     f  tie  soundest  possible  policy. 

views  are  co  monly  held  by  most  groups  in  our  nat- 
ional society  : 

1.  That  agriculture  i    Ltitled  to  the  active  support  .)f  ail  int- 
erests within  the  nation  to  protect  it  fi  >m  being  th<  chief  absorber 
of  the  impact  f  ec     Lc  crisis  and  crash  (the  un  nviable  position 
of  the  agents  of  primary  production.) 

2.  That  farscrs,  iavinf  been  denied,  through  price  ceiling  nec- 
essity, many  >f  the  economic  gains  that  would  normally  have  compen- 
sated then  for  their  deprcsssion  losses,  and  having  borne  a  magnif- 
icent share  of  the  burden  of  increased  war  production  in  the  face^ 
of  reduced  labour  and  lachinery,  to  the  probable  detriment  of  their 

rket  position  after  the  war,  are  entitled  to  special  nation  con- 
sideration in  the  postwar  period,  particularly  as  their  excess 
production,  unlike  that  of  other  war  production,  was  called  out  at 
relatively  no  great  cost  to  the  public. 

3.  That  the  maintenance  of  faro.  3      ;ing  power,  by  stabl<  pr: 
is  at  all  tines  the  most  potent  factor  in  contributing  to  the  prosp- 
erity of  all  elements  in  the  national  com    +y. 

The  production  costs  of  the  farmer,       latural  resources  and 
being  self -employed,  are  largely  overhead  and  cannot  be  stuped  when 
surplus  position  is  reached  by  laying  off  workers  and  reducing^ out- 
put. These  are  the  usual  measures  employed  in  industrial  activity 
to  bring  volume      iducti     :co  11.   1  Lth  effective  demand.  But 
this  procedure  throws  the  burden  )f  reduced  urban  -  .ployment  and  pur- 
chasing power  back  on  to  the  c  m  unity  at  .large,  to  the  still  furthei 
detriment  of  the  far.xr,  Th«  state,  by  acc-e'oting  unquestioned  res- 
ponsibility to  give  public  su  port  at  all  times  to  measures  designed 
to  cushion  the  shocks  )f  economic  crisis  in  industrial  1   iployncnt , 
has  equal  responsibility  toward  the  far.,  employed  population. 

While  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  national  war  price-ceili. 
policy  had  similar  effects  on  all  kinds  of  productive  activity  in 
that  it  denied  equally  to  all  producers  certain  customary  economic 
gains  from  war  stimulated  demands,  there  are  fundamental  differences 
of  position  between  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  as  a  food  producer 
encouraged  to  produce  more   f  the  things  he  ias  always  produced  f 0 
a  market  with  currently  the  largest  possible  consuming  power,  but 
normally  more  likely  to  decline  than  to  increase  after  the  war  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  tie  industrial  producer,  who  was  either  asked  to 
curtail  production,  or  to  shift  to  the  production  >f  other  war  goods, 
at  a  rrice  fairly  related  to  the  current  sacrifice  and  risk,  but  in 
either  case,  creating  a  tremendous  shortage  of  all  kinds  >f  civilian 
goods,  at  a  rrice  fairly  related  to  the  current  sacrifice  and  risk, 
but  in  either  case,  creating  a  tremendous  shortage  of  all  kinds  of 
civilian  goods  thus  insuring  for  most  industry  a  bare  market  and  ol ^ 
its  immediate  benefits. 

Furthermore,  no  great  amount  of  public  funds  was  necessary  to  br 
out  all  the  required  extra  farm  producti on  as  c   ared  with  the  pub- 
lic- expenditures  needed  to  call  out  industrial  war  products.  The 
;ason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  a  going  eonce.r 
.-  "3  ready  for  expansion  by  simply  requiring  the  engaged,  but  sh 
/personnel  to  make  greater  applications  :f  human  effort.  At  th 
1-  it  is  important  to  note  tnat  s<  i  -  considerable  part  )f  the 
t  ml  state  contribution  tc  agriculture  was  in  the  form  of  eonsur. 
eubsidics.  This  for.,  of  increasing  market  demand  will  have  detriment- 
al m  mts  on  the  farmer's  postwar  posit  i<   unless  modified  with 

:  1.  care  after  the  war.  When  the-  state  for  the   ublic  good  steps 
ir  t.-o  eneimrsge  investment  for  added  production  >f  ar  article  it  has 
e  responsibility  to  protect  the  invest >i   r  enterpriser  against 
:  irercussions  that  may  arise  from  lasty  withdr  wal  of  thet  suppo  J- 
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until  the  added  investment  lias  a  chance  for  orderly  liquidation. 
. .  >nlyf  aim  st  universally  held  belief  in  this  country, 
;  :    prosperity  >f   v    ae  is  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
is  a  very  substantial  econ   Lc  foundation  even  thou 
bas.  it  superficial  conclusions.  Because  <f  the  abundance 

1  :a  o  in     articularly  farm  land  tin   >pportunity 
is  presented  t   a  relatively  s:-iall  p  ipulation  to  v.  '1  y  themselves 

viding     rously  their  own  m^ans  of  existence  but 
at  providing  -art  a""  the  livelihood  a"  ->ther  peoples  at  a  lower  c 
...         Lgh1  •'  Lcrwise  enjoy.  F  >r  this  benefit  there 
urns  to  t  da  countr;  ..  exchai      'ds  and  services  thereby  tadi 
available  t     Lve  us  at  1  wcr  o  st  all  the  material  things  )f 
life  wherever  pr  ducsd.  Agriculture  is  the  main  source  3f  this 
strea...  -f   £      ds.  Agriculture-  can  kecj  on  doing  this  service  indef- 
initely if  e  ffi oiently  practised  because  it  does  not  reduce  its 
recurrent  seasonal  capacity  to  produce.  But  it  cannot  be  efficient- 
ly practised  to  this  end  if  on  the  farr.tr 's  sh  ulders  are  loaded 
such  undu  share   f  the  c  sts  r  risks  of  the  national  economy  as 
will  force  him  t    :e  1  it  lis  permanent  shl  wealth  and  turn  nart 
)f  it  into  cash  each  year  and  thereby  eventually  dry  up  f.^r  him- 
self are  for  the  nation  this  well  spring  and  source  .)f  national 
economic  life.  Out  >f  the  rich  superabundance  ^f  the  original  virgir 
soil  of  this  c  untry  we  have  sold  away  some  of  the  surplus  store 
fTLVcr  and  as  a  result  jf  taat  exploitation  we  got  the  means  to 
build  a  great  country.  But  we  have  to  put  a  halt  to  that  process 
and  whatever  est  it  may  entail  tie  whole  national  com  amity  as  bes- 
eficiaries  of  the  past  must  turn  in  and  make  it  possible  for  this 
and  succeeding  generations  f  farriers  to  keep  this  stream  fl  >wing 

rmanently. 

One  jf  the  devices  currently  advanced  as  being  useful  in  giving 
effect  t:  the  socially  desirable  impr  ove.  rents  is.  tie  farmers  econ- 

Lc  position  indicated  ab ^ve  is  fl  -  r  prices.  As  a  preliminary 
t  ■>  a  discussion  f  the  various  types,  met  nods  >f  application  and 
degrees  of  suitability  f  floor  prices  in  given  far,,  product  con- 
ditions there  are  s  >me  general  situations  typical  of  agriculture 
that  merit  s  me  careful  consideration: 

A  -  Farming  in  Canada  ^s  a  business  with  an  established  plant  and 
a  surplus  trained  personnel  sitting  ready  not  mly  for  greatly  in- 
creased over-all  farm  production  but  for  rapid  shifts  mf  production 
fros.  one  class  >f  product  t  -  another  with  ut  much  delay  for  the 
acquiring  f  new  specialized  capital  g  ds  and  equipment  >r  the 
assembling  and  training  )f  labour  personnel.  Tiis  is  a  situation 
that  demands  careful  consideration  of  the  effect   f  the  floor  price 
of  any  me  product  >n  the  volur.e  produced  of  ither  pr  ducts.  A 
relatively  small  shift  on  each  .-f  a  large  number  >f  farms  can  prod- 
uce very  disturbing  changes  in  total  market  supply. 

Floor  prices  badly  balanced  among  a  number  )f  far.,  products  can 
cause  a  rapid  development  of  economic  dislocation,  not  only  as  bet- 
ween product  and  product,  but,  more  serious,  economically  and  pol- 
itically, among  gr  ups   f  farmers  and  between  various  farming  sect- 
ions of  the  country.  Extreme  care  and  discretion  must  therefore  be 
exercised  in  their  application  or  sectional  discords  will  bring 
about  early  defeat  of  even  good  fl  or  price  plans. 

B  -  Farming  as  practised  in  this  country  with  s  me  rroner  except- 
ions >f  highly  specialized  lines,  (such  as  chick  hatcheries)  is  a 
business  of  going  enterprises.  A  variety  of  kinds   f  income  t  tin 
>perators  is  produced.  Some  if  these  incomes  are  not  received  or 
expressed  i. .  ediately  in  terms  of  dollars.  Housing  for  the  family, 
s  ..me  food  at  the  1  .-west  possible  cost  level,  security  of  employm  .  . 
and  to  a  reasonable  degree   f  old  age  are  c^sts  of  living  t  which 
a  large  share  of  tac  money  incomes  of  non-far  u   ;■  pie  are  devot  • 
le  in  agriculture  these  items  f  living  expense  are  acquired 
Lthout  adding  greatly  to  the  annual  c  ists  of  the  business  enter- 
prise. This  is  an  important  ;n.tter  in  considering  a.;   bjectives 
floor  price  policy  designed  to  sake  the  returns  fl  >m  agriculture 
fairly  comparable  with  those  fro,:  other  business  activity. 

This  peculiar  agriculture  structure  of  joint  enterprises  creates 
limitations  on  the  application  :f  cost  and  income  figures  to  the 
lding  up  :f  fl  mr  .rice  plans.  A  farmer  producing  two  or  more 
its  for  market  will  produce  more  >r  less  of  each  ?ne  of  the]  , 
the  basis  of  what  each  product  costs  figures  separately,  but 
on  the  basis  f  the  t  >tal  a.,  ual  return  fro;,  all  products.  All  t 
pr  ducts-  together  will  rake  up  his  year's  income.  As  the  result  we 

a  large  part  .if  the  total  production  if  any  one  farm  pro- 
luced  at  a  loss  if  all  tie  s"ccific  elements  of  cost- 
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lough  tiis   production  were  a   self-sustaining 
;  .  'us   calculated    1  ic   result     )f   the 

than 
u     '         .  I  i   1     a  i  '  .    -  i   i  s  v, 

:  ..•••'■  i 

■    .  .  i  its 

:  ■  babie  • 

..::lc   j  Lee  on 

any    one  •  .  ■  .  .    '  ;.  •     •  '  fie 

of  a]  1    to        .    ■     ■  '  -at 

■    .  •  ■.  ■  r  i  ojcers 

Lay  1  •    •  "         i    pr oc v. <  f    t i i e   s <m.v 

prod  in    level 

Df  f]  rice   o  ■  .  :        ,  .  •  :i:ltii  a 

wide   variet;  m  i    •  r  id.vccrs   in  ril   areas  ar 

aside]  ,    wii]  ,    so   c 1.  m     a 

detriu  .  .  i        irket  relal  Lorn  of    all   such   inter- 

lated  :cts- 

C    -  Jn  :-       dtur  cod    (1)    large   volume 

itinuous    ex  ■    o,    -'  wn^at,        .hei    ro     Ins.    pork  ane 

Oheese;    (2)   pro:  inore  t  >   i  export 

volume    or    per:  .     -  :  •    t   1    ■:    1  of.    dair^ 

products  ,    frui  ts.  )  -  -  tcts  wil    Jh  d  o   not    c  :  .      •  r  ~     ly  f  j  11 

domestic   req  Ming    pr  i  >    the 

designers    of    fl  price  .    .-..■    e   matter    of   face,    no   general 

flooi    price        li  •  <  ii'd   until   decisions   nave 

been  reached  _  r  ion..'       iich  follo\  : 

(a)  rin     lev-. .  'or   i.o   ediate   postwar  rehab- 
ilitation a                                            and    I  it    t      which  Canada 

nat i             ;    '  .                       eration . 

(b)  The  lev.  1  at  iai  nor  rial  competitive  markets  will 
support  prices  h  t 

(c)  The  dep:  co-  pe  ation  a:. one  competitive  exporting  nat- 
ions in  support]  -export  markets. 

Broadly  speakin  Ltion  of  the  principal  contin- 

uous export  far..  icti  mines  the  economic  conditions  of 

nost  of  our  J        ■  ,         .  '.'   .Is  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
theory  that  in  a  e  o      v    srk^t,  the  rricc  of  the  export  port- 
ion of  any  one  pi  -.cs  of  all  the  products. 
As  was  pointed          ,          Laj     Iculture  is  canatle  of 
considerable  speedy  shift  '   .  .  on„  line  of  production  to  another. 
Subject  to  the  limit          tb<  tine  lags  between  producers' 
decisions  to  shift          stual  a^-pi     ce  of  the  product,  this 
theory  actually  ■      somewh  i  effective]^',  even  if  obscurely.  This 
poses  the  interesting  syeci  Lot.i    that  floor  prices  under  our  ex- 
port co  .  odities  might  in  the  long  run  give  ouch  substantial  suppo 
to  the  whole  agricultural  price  structure  as  to  obviate  the  necess- 
ity of  floors  to  the  other  products.  However ,  this  may.  be,  it  is 
obvious  that  sir  port  prices  to  the  domestically-consumed  farm  pro- 
ducts cannot  be  effective  unless  the  returns  for  the  export  prod- 
ucts are  at  levels  that  would  prevent  shifting  production  into  a 
supported  domestic  product  field.  Price  floor  policy  must  be  based, 
therefore,  on  the  realities  of  the  export  outlets. 

At  the  moment  ana  continuing  until  the  war's  end,  '..   lave  a  mark- 
et provided  by  international  state  action  for  all  t'.ie  export  prod- 
ucts to  which  our  far.,  production  is  currently  d  irected .  Immediate- 
ly after  the  defeat  of  Germany  there  will  also  be  dire  iceds  in 
subjugated  countries  for  foodstuffs,  which  de;iand  can  only  be  effe 
ively  filled  by  co.it in    •   of  state  financing  by  the  Allied  Pat 
to  some  degree  at  itsst  at  the  outset  bTr  gift  arm  probably  later 
by  loan,  [-Tow  much  "i  t  :r.z   c   o  P,  and  fro        ::   ucts,  is 
Canadian  agriculture  descm  d  I   L.ixl?  I'll  i   ire  matters  of  state 
policy       bent  I   t  ><  esbablishmtnt  of  price  floors  and  to  the 
determination  of  th<-  extent  to  which  tb  ;  shall  b<  used,  as  between 

products,  to  direct  productio    to  th  »sc   .   els  whio  . 
more  adaptable  and  suitable  for  i  ]  .no  i .  t  peacetime  demands  and 
competitive  realities. 

As  these  peacetime  realities  emerge,  to  what  degree  internation 

.  •ertod.  action  will  provide  reasonable  ?.nd  fair  access  for  all 

nations  into  the  potential  d       arkets  on  the  basis   o 
r  -'■>?,    cp.vality  and  service  and.  ready  flow  -f  "  >ods  and  to  what  ex- 

a  is  prepared  to  share  in  such  .  nn  .  ■  at,  will  determine 
in  a  .         ir<  the  mcc       if  pric>       s,  the  kinds  of 

■  eivcts  i  -  '.   sh  !  hey  are  no  lied  and  .  ist  likely,  whet   .  \   3  can 
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..  a  dt  .ocracy . 
stablis   nt  "f  fl  -  r';ric.s  as  a  permanent  policy  for  Can- 

lihood  :f   the  state    Lng  rc- 
tial       risks  an  tic::  to 

tine.  These  ri  ;ses  can  be  ._i.     ed  by  t  iat 

Lj  •;•  arc  s  t     so  as  r;:.>t  t   r<  uce 

..;   ':  '.'  :  QC- 
- ■    -  L  c c      !  s a  c t y  re':  to 

Lctiv     '      f         and 
Lv  ■  scrutiny, 

t  be  dircci  J  '. 

I  nt  to      .  all  sue  ;  .  ••.      have  r<      pure         \     ::  - 
alike  a:.  '  .  -  ire 

our  potential  cu  citiz- 

ens v. 

far:,  products  -  t:i«.  vcr;  <f   eff- 

ect iv        .  If  we  as  a      ;r;  .  ;   e  pi 

our  surplus  me  suff 

rate  of  production,  3- ■  t         ;ri  ■  .'  "Jill  not 

break      T  its  al  burden-  -  con- 

tinue policie;    Lch  redu       abilJ  -  buy,  If 

have  been  doin  t,  is  speed- 

ily as  considerations        >nal  s       LI]  per. .it.  3    3ially 
should  we  be  pre;  an  in  all  trade  freeing  policies  that 

other  nations  in  t'leir  >wn  similar  interests  are  willing  to 
support , 

D  -  It  is  well  to  examine  floor  prices  fir  their  effect  on  toe 
natural" /balaoc  ply  and  dona  .  ,  ...  a  fl  or  price  is  ab  \ 

to  cone  into  actual  opere     to  support  a  con  odity  it  .  cans  that 
the  demand  ^f  the  competitive  market  no  longer  sustains  the  desired 
price  and  t.icrc  has       it  into  operation  these  :..arket  forces 
that: 

(1)  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  volume  jroduced,  ";r  (2)  increase 
the  narkct  deisan        oring  the  price,  or  both.  T'ic  interposition 
of  an  arbitrary  support  or  f]   r  price,  at  any       ab:>ve  toe 
bottom  it  ■  aid  noi      reach  naturally  arrests  tic  volume  red- 
ucing correct  iv  .  The-i  Con  ,  surplus,  the  prinary  cause  of  the 
evil,  is  add^d  to  .   I  allowed  t~>  reach  a  level  whore 

the  Market  will  absorb  all      is  produced  But  the  interposing 
of  the.  floor  price  can:oi  make  the  consumers  pay  any  more.  This  is 

re  particularly  s  iv.  et  to  foreign  on.su.xrs,  Some  in- 

fluences map  be  br    it  1     ar  on  6  ers  t   pay  the 

desired  price,  but  such  action  also  in  the  Imp-  run  adds  further 
to  the  surplus  by  low;  Lon  bel  )\\    \   lat  it  would  other- 

wise nave  been.  Plans  do.      t   lold  up  artificailly  the  price 

of  that  part  of  the  product  sold  at  hone  and  at  the  san  - c  dump 

enough  on  a  foreign  narkct,  at  whatevei  price  it  will  bring,  sets 
up  conflicts  v.ith  producers  in  that  market  and  with  other  countri  s 
supplying  tint  market.  Protective  and  reprisal  measures  are  taken 
by  these  countrii  s.   These  restrict  still  further  the  outlets  for 
the  surplus  and  other  c  innodities  abroad  and  thereby  reduce  pur- 
chasing, power  at  lone. 

These  situations  .  not  be  known  and  understood  bitter  than  the;  are 
at  present  or  great  dissatisfaction  will  be  Caused  anong  farmers 
when  it  appears  that  these  seeningly  practical  measures  for  su;  - 
orting  prices  are  not  adopted.  Decidedly  interesting  speculations 
are  raised  to  prevent  the  inevitable  growth  of  wuroluscs  under 
any  system  of  floor  rices  that  su;  ports  the  an     at  a  level 
higher  than  that  %f  competitive  nark  ts.  In  this  field  answers  ,.un 
be  found  to  the  fo]     ng  questions: 

1.  Can  pr  (duct:  on  control  t   :  n      nd  so  a  ;        at  it  will 
give  the  essential      mic  toward        the  longest 

•  ossible  pr  »c  3tion    th    west  cost  farns?  To  state  it  i: 

otaer  way,  can  such  systems  be  a   lied  without  putting  ..  umbrella 

over  the  ligh  cost  producer? 

2,  Can  production  control  be  ..ade  effective  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours  without  the  practice  of  such  coercive  measures  as  would 
eventually  lead  to  general  non-compliance? 

'These  are  patently  formidable  questions.  Unless  they  can  be 

at  least  1..  part  in  the  affir   I  :ontrol 

i..  .    -  its  practice  will  leave  ;atters  worse  than 

.  Useful  answers  map  be  e:         y   .     :ng 
sibil  ities : 
1 .  Tn         ...       igent  underst;        ; 
■   -  .  zy   be   r om.it ed  b^  '   n 
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Ly  calculated  costs  would  raise  total  far   i  comes  t^>  such 
cvel  that  the  total  increase  :)f  production  arising 
ts  from         es  of  faming  would  creat  s  rpluses 
.:  .th  financially. 

int  that  merits  careful  -     ■    !     is  that  cost  of 
:'   i  relate  to  past  production.  To  be  useful 

:  be  carefully  collected  and  analysed,  taking  much  ti 

;  con  be  applied  as  a  guide  i  ibjectivo  in  future 
>n,  many  a    Ltions    ve  changed,  which  still  further  tend 
■  auce  their  usefulness.  Unfortunately,  also,  there  arc  too 
few  c  )st  figures  available  now  because  of  the  enormous  expense  and 
[uired  to  assemble  tn   to  analyse  tli<  .  and  pafticularly  to 
ensure  that  they  actually  reflect  the  widely  varying  conditions  of 
yield,  combination  with  other  products  and  sharing  of  far,:  overhead, 
t  are  so      al   f  agriculture. 

vertheless,  that  phase  of  production  costs  which  deals  with 
the  direct  cash  costs  of  any  line  of  production  will  be  such  an 

;  or t ant  element  in  the  seasonal  determination  of  floor  prices  ur. 
any  plan  deyised  that  no  possible  effort  should  be  spared  in  acquir- 
ing and  asscbliu-  adequate  far:,  figures.  Still  further,  only  the 
accumulation  of  such  data  will  provide  the  material  essential  to 
working  out  understandable  and  useful  relationships  between  c^sts 
of  particular  farm  "oroducts  and  farm  incomes. 
2 •  FfRM  RE'AARDS  CO:  PAT  '  \U '  "ITH  NON-FARITNP  RL'/ARDS : 

Phis  widely  discussed  basis  for  establishing  floor  prices  does 
not  fundamentally  mean  that  the  farmer  should  be  assured  at  all 

:es  of  a  profitable  return,  but  rather  that  at  any  level  of  econ- 
omic conditions  which  for  the  moment  obtains,  he  is  getting  his 
fair  share  of  the  income  from  all  national  effort.  There  appears 
to  be  a  belief,  a  feeling  or  instinct,  that  he  is  not,  and  that 
floor  prices  would  be  a  useful  device  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

To  further  the  adoption  of  this  objective  of  fl  r   rices  pol- 
icy the  prime  requisite  is  exact  statistical  knowledge  of  actual 
total  and  net  incomes  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  similar  data 
on  the  incomes  of  all  other  productive  elements  of  the  nation.  When 
all  this  is  assembled  there  must  inevitably  be  a  weighing -up  of, 
and  national  agreement  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  services  of 
each  producing  group  in  tie  whole  national  economy.  These  big  jobs 
have  not  yet  bee   I    exc<  pt  in  a  most  superficial  fashion.  This 
would  not  suyply  a  groundwork  even  for  good  guess  work.  Guess  work 
would  not  be  very  acceptable  in  a  .  .atter  of  this  importance. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  definite  limits  to  adopting  this 
base  for  floor  price  action  plans  that  nay  be  required  for  immed- 
iate operation  when  the  period  of  the  postwar  readjustment  begins. 

3.  PR  HE  FLOORS  TO  PAIPTAIr  FARJIER3'  PUPT^.SIrG  PC  .3  AT  TTE  LEVEL 
0?  5013  SATISFACTORY  PERIOD  OF  THE  PAST : 

This  is  the  "Parity"  idea.  As  a  base  for  action  plans  it  las  the 
advantage  that  available  statistical  information  on  oast  prices  of 
both  what  the  farmer  buys  and  what  he  sells  can,  with  some  mathem- 
atical exactness,  be  applied  to  determining  future  price  floor 
levels.  Moreover,  price  fi  ors  with  a  "parity  objective"  can  be 
understandable  Ir    all  concerned  and  capable  of  considerable  flex- 
ibility in  their  application.  Among  the  limitations  on  the  suitabj.1 
ity  of  parity  prices  for  general  application  to  all  farm  products 
are : 

(a)  They  do  not  adopt  themselves  to  changes  either  in  the  kind 
of  things  purchases  as  compared  with  purchases  in  the  base  period 
nor  do  they  adont  readily  to  similar  changes  in  production  methods 
and  cost. 

(b)  Unless  applied  to  all  t:.ie  products  of  a  fa]  ,  m  unless  1 
product  involved  is  practically  the  only  revenue  enterprise  on  a 
farm,  they  do  not  insure  the  purchasing  power  of  the       farm  in- 
come . 

Nevertheless,  the  parity  price  idea  nerits  very  careful  considt 
tion  because  of  the  practicability  of  some  of  its  features,  t  - 
United  States  has  had  some  valuable  experiences  with  "parity"  whic 
should  be  carefully  examined. 

4.  FLOOR  PRICES  DESIGNED  TO  CALL  OUT  REQUIRED  AMOUNTS  0?  PRODUCT: 
This  suggested  basis  of  floor  ;  rices  probably  departs  from  the 

objectives  outlined  in  the  previously  mentioned  plans,  in  th;  sense 
that  no  absolute  or  relative  financial  return  is  proposed  for  in- 
surance to  the  farmer.  Nevertheless,  som     i    l  ition  must  be 
given  to  the  possibility  that  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the    ration 
of  wartime  controls  there  has  been  iiueh  useful  experienc    th  the 
device.  If  some  of  the  suppl  i  entary  contr  1  .  easiires     carried 
on  some  distance  into  the  postwar  p<     .  floor 
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prices  based  jn  t  as  idea  nay  be  a  valuable  and  flexible  aid  in 
Lng  production  activity  during  the  recovery  period  into 
re  economic   e]     at  lines  of  production. 
•  FLOOR  rHI      N  IREVITT  POPIARSE: 

TUTs   m  s  -hy   of  flo.T  : flees  will  not  b  readily  acceptable 
far. -inn  and  related  co... unity.  Nevertheless,   t  needs  exan- 
i  Ltion  to  see  '.vhat  are  its  capabilities.  In  the  widest  sense  it 

■  some  elements  of  a  state  contribution  to  agricultural  welfare. 
If  workable  and  if  applied  only  to  agriculture  then  the  natural 
producer  is  relieved  >f  one  of  his  fundamental  handicaps  -  that  of 
being  the  most  important  sufferer  from  general  economic  depression. 
In  addition,  it  does  give  the  individual  far::er  even  in  periods  of 

■rices  a  considerable  measure  of  confidence  to  know  his  price 
in  advance  of  starting  production  and  that  no  worse  can  happen. 
OOITCLUSIO": 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  that  this  report  did  not  prop- 
ose to  make  specific  recommendations  or  advance  any  plans  for  the 
adoption  and  operation  >f  floor  "rices.  As  was  proposed  only  some 
of  the  important  situat  ais'  that  require^scrutiny  and  study  as 
a  prerequisite  to  action  plans  are  set  nut  with  the  hope  that 
thought  would  be  clarified  and  more  intelligent  action  taken  as  a 
result  of  such  general  degatc  and  public  discussion  as  may  be  ar- 
oused by  the  ideas  herein  presented. 

There  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  needs  for  postwar  supply  of  nec- 
essities to  destitute  peoples  in  Europe,  plus  quite  possible  high 
consuming  power  at  home  for  a  period  after  hostilities  cease  will 
allow  of  some  time  and  opportunity  to  more  fully  weigh  -up  and  can- 
vass the  directions  in  which  later  more  permanent  demand  factors 
will  emerge.  It  may  be,  therefore,  expedient  to  assess  carefully 
now  the  merits  of  not  laying  down  im  ediately  a  rigid  and  elabor- 
ate set  of  exact  objectives  or  administrative  regulations  for  price 
floor  policy.  It  further  might  be  desirable  for  farmers  not  to 
expect  such  precision  at  this  moment.  Rather  should  the  several 
groups  of  far.,  producers  seize  every  opportunity  to  study  the  pec- 
uliar inter-relations  of  their  respective  products  with  other  pot- 
ential competitive  products  against  the  time  when  pric^  floor 
action  may  be  initiated. 

More  specifically,  immediate  thought  should  be  directed  actively 
to  considering  the  position  of  the  surplus  products  whose  volume 
has  been  built  up  to  meet  extraordinary  war  requirements  such  as 
pork  products,  and  the.  oosition  of  our  greatest  normal  export 
product,  wheat.  If  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  these  to  later  peace 
tine  requirements  can  be  arrived  at,  and  this  assun.es  a  large 
measure  of  continuing  federal  government  participation,  there  would 
be  ground  for  hoping  that  fairly  acceptable  price  relationships 
for  the  wide  variety  of  domestically  consumed  products  could  be 
arrived  at  through  consultative  measures  among  the  producers  and 
traders  therein  with  some  government  assistance  largely  of  the-  nat- 
ure of  encouragement  in  the  use  of  and  intensification  of  purpose 
of  the  various  federal  and  provincial  pieces  of  marketing  legis- 
lation both  regulatory  and  financial. 
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our  remote  1        '   is,  such  has  been  the  dev.  !   Lent  of  trans- 
oortata   .   ocessing  and  preservation  of  food  in  t    eantime. 

ore,  that  the  North  Country  cannot  be  expected 
.33  nia     ise ,  even  in  its  own  natural      ts,  in  the 
]  I  Ontario  did  in  a  similar  time.  No;        •■   rn 
:  facilities  for  marketin   t  horn;  : 
3  s.ie  can  supply  therein,  and  also  equally  effecti; 
Llities  and  opportunity  for  outlets  for  the  production  foj 
is  no 

e  first  requirement  for  the  improvement  of  marketing  is  the 
3tion  of  sufficient  volume  to  support  economically  the  facil- 
ities and  services  required.  That  necessary  volume  is  now  restrict 
ed  by  the  lack  of  density  of  f arris  and  farm  clearing.  The  causes 
of  this  have  been  outlined  briefly  above.  Correction  and  improve- 

at  must  necessarily  spring  from  the  source  of  responsibility 
therefor.  It  is  more  or' less  idle  to  attach  blame  to  any  person  or 
any  policy  which  was  unable  to  foresee  that  the  settlement  practice, 
and  policies  which  served  well  three  or  four  generations  ago  in 
old  Ontario  were  no  longer  fitting,  in  this  modern  world. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  some  of  the  agricultural  and 
social  difficulties  of  the  North  Country  arise  out  of  the  lack  of 
co-ordination  and  mutual  purpose  in  the  important  branches  of 
Government  -  Lands  and  Forests,  Agriculture  and  Highways,  whose 
activities  so  vitally  concern  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
>le  area.  Lack  of  an  underlying  foundation  of  municipal  govern- 
at  to  give  effect  uniformly  to  the  application  of  the  regulation 
financial  contributions  make  it  especially  obligatory  that  the 
:uld  be  greater  co-ordination  and  working  to  a  common  policy  at 
Central  Government. 

The  first  recommendation  which  the  Commission  wishes  to  make 
a  general  one,  but  important  in  that  it  is  fundamental  to  all  con- 
ceivable future  policies  in  respect  to  agriculture  in  the  North: 

THAT  IN  SUCH  APEA3  IN  THE  NORTH  "PIERS  THE  "JCALTTY  ~^  THE  LAND 
A  ""  OTHER  CONDITIONS  ASSOCIATED  VETTIi  A  SO  UN]  APRT  NJLTURAL  PROG- 
RAMME EXIST,  AND  WHERE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OE  A  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE  IS  DE3IRA3LZ,  AN  ADEQUATE  SHARE  OF  THE 
FUBLIC  REVENUES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  LIQUIDATION  OF  THE  TINNER  AND 
MINERAL  RESOURCES  EE  RE-INVESTED  TO  PROVIDE  NE',7  SETTLERS  WITH 
FARM  CLEARINGS  AND  E~T"7FT"T  ADEQUATE  PRIMARILY  TO  SUPPORT  A  FAM- 
ILY; THAT  SUCH  KE'7  3LEAPTPG  BE  FIRST  EFFECTED  IN  AREAS  ALREADY 
FARTLY  SETTLED  AND  EXTENSIONS  THEREFROM;  T  IAN  NO  PP.'  AREAS  BE 
OPENED  UP  FOR  SETTLEMENT  UNTIL  THE  IRESENT  OEEPED  AREAS  .IRE 
SETTLED  A3  E'ER  A3  THE  SUITABILITY  OF  TINE  LAND  PERMITS,  A" HO  THEN 
ONLY  AFTER  A  COMPREHENSIVE  FEEA1 IINATION  OF  THE  LAND  TO  DETERMINE 

3  USE  AND  CAPABILITY  IS  COMPLETED  BY  THE  ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  THAT  NO  NEW  AREA  BE  OPENED  FOP  3ETELEI  PTET  WITHOUT 
EN  ACCOMPANYING  PROVISION  OF  MARKETING  FACILITIES. 

Coupled  with  this  recommendation  and  as  an  esse.      reliminar, 
to  its  operation,  the  Commission  proposes: 

(1)  That  as  soon  as  equipment  conditions  will  permit,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  provide  and  mai    :  ..,  at  a  nomi. a 
cost  (wages  and  fuel),  large  scale  land  clea  ry  to  accc 

erate  the  land  clearing  operations  on  farms  low  occupied  but  only 
oartly  cleared.  By  this  means  volume  of  production  will  be  increas- 
I  in  the  most  immediately  effective  manner, 

12)  That  in  already  parti.-)  cleared  areas  •      soil  and  o'her 

Iitions  preclude  f  ■. hi  :  ssful  farmj   .  every  appropriate 

to  establish  present  settler,?  else;        t  .ken  rather  than 
Instituting  the  above  method  of  assistance, 

(3)  That  the  present  allotment  of  SO  acfes  of  land,  to  new  sett- 
lers be  raised  to  160  acres,  because  in  the  end  80  acres  will  be 
?ound  too  small  an  economic  unit  for  successful  operation  of  a 
nixed  farm  in  Northern  Ontario. 

It  is  further  recommended: 

T  l\T   IN  THE  CASE  OF  ALL  SUCH  CLEARING?  ' 

'■  ^LE  OR  PATENT  BE  NOT  FINALLY  ISSUED  NER  UI1TI3 

COMPLETED  PT  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER  OF  '  .i  P",  THUS  3IV- 

30KE  ETv^ PENCE  THAT  PE  IS  GOING  TO  BE  A  .'"           NT 

RMER  SETTLER,  AND  TIM  PIS  LAND,  EP  1  DONEE,  Will  NOT 
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IE  EURDENS  OF  THE  COHTUNITY. 


It  is  still  flirt  ler  rcco:. tended  that  the  Government  proceed 
actively  with  and  settlers  consider  seriously  tie  benefits  event- 
ually to  be  derived  from  the  ;ro^osals  of  the  Department  of  Munic- 
ipal Affairs  to  form  local  improvement  districts  in  unorganized 

:. snips  -(The  Municipal  Act,  Section  44A.  )  These  districts  are 
not  li::ited  to  surveyed  townships,  but  embrace  adjoining  settled 
areas  irrespective  of  townshin  limits.  Although  these  proposed 


uiixLy  uo  aeciae  xneir  rcquircitnts  contuiivuiy,  arm  ou  wac  bub 
part  collectively  in  the  administration  of  their  schools,  roads, 
drains  and  other  local  public  services,  and  to  impose  and  collect 
effectively  such  taxes  as  the  community  can  properly  bear.  Thus 
they  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  their  own  taxation  and  its 
uses  and  take  collective  part  in  decisions  for  use  and  administ- 
ration of  the  provincial  contribution  for  the  same  uses.  By  this 
plan  there  can  be  introduced  more  system,  as  well  as  greater  local 
participation  of  the  people  concerned.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Government  seize  every  opportunity  to  give  progressively  more 
power  of  election  to  the  governing  councils  in  the  separate  areas 
as  they  increase  their  own  tax  contributions  to  the  annual  budget 
of  expenditures. 

It  is  still  further  recommended  that  the  Government  give  some 
special  consideration  to: 

(1)  THE  CONTROVERSY  AS  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THE  DAT-AGE  TO  FAKTCRS1  CROPS  IN  AREAS  SONE  DISTANCE  FROM  THE 
SMELTERS  IN  THE  SUDBURY  AREA.  IT  WOULD  APPEAR  THAT  SOME  FURTHER 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  A3  TO  CAUSES  MIGHT  SETTLE  THIS  PROBLEM 
PERMANENTLY, 

(2)  PRESSING  DRAINAGE  PROBLEMS  IN  CERTAIN  AREAS  ARISING  OUT  OF 
THE  BUILDING  ^7   NEW  HIGHWAYS  AND  TIC  LACK  OF  ICONIC IPAL  ORGANIZ- 
ATION FOR  THE  V32   OF  THE  STANDARD  DRAINAGE  LEGISLATION. 

(3)  SOME  3FECLAL  MEASURES  NOR  THE  PROVISION  OF  VETERINARY 
SERVICES.  (See  Report  on  Veterinary  Services) 

It  is  furthermore  recommended: 

THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  ENLARGE  THE  ACTIVITIES  IT  HAS  INITIATED 
SINCE  THIS  COMMISSION  FIRST  INFORMALLY  REPORTED  THEREON,  TO  PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAL  MARKETING  FACILITIES  FOR  LIVE  STOCK,  POTATOES  AND 
VEGETABLES;  THVT  HI  SO  DOING  tT  bs  glPlDED  BY  THE  FACT  THAT  PRO- 
VISION FOR  STATE  AID  TO  SUPPLY  NON-EXISTENT  FACILITIES  LUST  TAKE 
ON  PORE  THE  T"3E  OP  GRANTS  RATHER  THAN  THE  FORM  OF  LOANS  ':m^l 
ARE  3UPTE  APPROPRI.'  K   PEN  THE  OBJECTIVE  IS  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
EXISTING  FACILITIES. 

It  is  furthermore  advisable  that  in  the  necessary  efforts  to 
ensure  that  any  grant  shall  be  devoted  to  its  proper  purpose  and  ii: 
the  most  efficient  manner,  that  the  government  should  restrict  its 
supervision  to  guiding  the  general  policy  of  the  local  grantees  and 
take  little  or  no  part  in  the  actual  decisions  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing. Otherwise  the  Government  will  bear  the  whole  blame  for  fail- 
ure of  the  farmers  to  secure  satisfactory  income.  Consequently  the 
divisions  set  up  among  the  producers  will  only  delay  the  accomp- 
lishment of  collective  marketing  action  by  all  producers,  without 
which  the  facilities  supplied  would  be  of  little  use. 

The  Commission  expresses  satisfaction  that  the-  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  has  recently  taken  steps  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  electric  service  to  Northern  Ontario  farriers  and  stro:  < 
ly  recommends  that  the  extension  thereof  will  be  rrosccuted 
vigorously. 

The  Commission  found  farmers  in  Northern  Ontario  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  school  system  to  the  end  that  eop 
educational  opportunity  would  be  made  available  to  all.  The  princ- 
iples and  recommendations  embodied  in  the  Commission's  report  on 
education  apply  to  Northern  Ontario. 

It  was  emphasized,  however,  that  many  more  children  in  Northern 
Ontario  are  being  deprived  of  secondary  school  education  because 
>f  the  inaccessibility  of  schools. 
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It  is  therefore  recommended: 

D    FAJ  '   OF  EDUCATION  GIVE   INODIATE   CONSIDERATION 

TO  THE   DEVELOH31TT   OF   ONE  OR  T'YO  COMPOSITE   HIGH  S3  1001,3  CENTRALLY 

LOCATED  AND   INC  )RATING   BOARDING  SCHOOL  FEATURES,    THE  :OST  OF 

LATTER   TO    '       ■  V    SLY  .'.    STATE   OBLIGATION,    SO  THAT  \    I      SCHOOLS 

.'.'..  \  TO   ALL    IRRESPECTIVE   OF   TEE   FINANCIAL  STATUS 

..      NTS  OF  TIE   CHILDREN. 

'     .  :ission  recomxriends: 

THAT  BECAUSE   THE   SIZE   0^  THE  AREAS  NO'.'  SERVED  BY  EACH  REPRES- 
SIVE  IS   SO   LARGE   TT..T   IT   IS   IMPOSSIBLE  TO  HAVE  HIS    ELP  MADE 
E   TO   ALL   FARMING    SECTIONS   THEREIN,    THE  IRJMBER   OF'AGRIC- 
DLTDRAL  RE:  TATIVE3   ITT  NORTHERN   ONTARIO  RE   INCREASED. 

It   is   furtj'iGi*  r t c OLii  end. cd.  * 

VT  A   SPECIAL  DEPUTY  MINISTER    OF  AGRICULTURE,    RESIDENT   IN 
RN   ONTARIO,    3"I0T     I  .-."POINTED,    IN   ORDER   TO  FACILITATE 

.CT  BETWEEN  FARTERS  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT,    NOV/  DIFFTCULT  BECAUSE 
OF  THE  GREAT   DI3TAJ  31   FRO!"  TORONTO.    TH       iOMMISSION  EMFHASIZES 

JED  t^OR  GREATER  CO-ORDINATION   BETWEEN   THE  VARIOUS   DEPARTMENTS 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  GOVERNMENTS  ACTIVITIES   IN  NORTHERN   ONTARIO. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  Conn.,! s s ion  hopes  that  it  will  be  sympathetically  understood 
at  its  inability  to  include  in  this  report  a  complete  section 

its  major  remaining  field  of  Inquiry,  Agricultural  Marketing, 
was  compelled  largely  by  two  circumstances  beyond  its  control.  In 
these  present  days  the  obscurity  which  war-time  controls  of  mark- 
eting and  prices  throw  upon  the  portrait  of  the  future  marketing 
conditions  modifies  the  usefulness  of  all  post  mar    Lng  experiences 
to  direct  events  in  the  economic  world  that  is  to  come.  The  curr- 
ent acute  farm  labour  stringency  has  greatly  accentuated  the 
difficulties  of  full  atte     3e  at  Commission  sessions  devoted  to 
this  particular  subject  which  requires  contributions  from  the 
experiences  of  all  members.  All  members  are  active  practising 
farmers.  In  addition,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  apppint- 
ment  they  have  active  dutues  to  discharge  in  the  farm  organizat- 
ions which  a; pointed  them  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  feels  that  the  delays  thus  ore?t^d  vn  1]  be  best 
compensated  by  a  little  more  time  for  thorough,  consideration 
rather  than  "oy   the  presentation  of  hasty  proposals. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


A.  Leitch, 
Chairman. 


i:.K.  Hood, 
Secretary. 


REPORT  ON  RURAL  CREDIT 
ADOPTED  JANUARY  17,  1945. 

FART  1. 

Tiie  Commission  approached  this  subject  with  the  view  that _ a  muc.a 
greater  understanc  ing  of  the  real  economic  purpose  and  benefits  of 
33  Jit  in  agriculture  by  all  elements  of  society,  than  now  obtains, 
would  be  a  useful  contribution. 

Tie  past  quarter  century  is  full  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
experimentation  and  attempts  by  lenders,  public  and  private,  to 
adapt  the  credit  facilities  of  the  nation  to  more  nearly  serve  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  faming  than  was  the  case  in  the  period 

. vious  to  the  first  World  Vfer.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  expansive 
period  of  farm  settlement  in  Canada,  which  coincided  with  the  onset 
of  that  war  the  problem  of  attaching  human  labour  to  abundant  fert- 
ile new  land  was  not  greatly  complicated  by  needs  on  the  part  of 
settlers  for  capital  goods  (buildings,  machinery  and  marketing  fac- 
ilities) except  those  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trading  were 
supplied  by  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes.  Principally  for 
the  purposes  of  tnese  classes  the  credit  oac  linery  of  the  country 
lad  been  adapted,  because  the  farmers'  needs  for  direct  credit  aad 
not  yet  fully  emerged.  Tt  was  no  accident,  nor  anyone's  particular 
fault,  that  the  credit  facilities  of  this  country  were  devised  and 
adapted  first  of  all  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  and  mractices  of 
industrial  and  commercial  classes;  and  that,  when  agriculture  fin- 
ally arose  out  of. the  stage  of  being  largely  a  user  of  land  and 
labour,  with  a  minimum  of  capital  requirements  that  the  land  and 
labour  could  not  supply,  into  its  modern  industrial  and  commercial 
state,  it  became  obvious  that  access  to  its  share  of  the  credit 
resources  of  the  nation  and  the  shaping  and  devising  of  appropriate 
credit  practices  was  bound  to  entail  much  confusion  of  customary 
credit  policies  and  experiment  in  State  intervention. 

A.  There  are  two  special  features  bearing  on  farm  credit  that  aris, 
out  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  general  and  agricultural ^ 
economy.  One  pertains  to  the  repercussion  on  farm  credit  experience; 
arising  out  of  tie  world  depression  of  the  30' s.  The  other  refers 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  future  producing  capacity  of  our 
farm  lands  is  now  tending.  The  first  requires  that  special  care  be 
exercised  in  assessing  the  farm  credit  experiments  of  the  past 
quarter  century;  the  second  opens  a  new  and  permanent  problem  in 
the  special  requirements  of  agriculture  for  the  future. 
Both  are  set  out  under  (a)  and  (b)  below. 

(a)  The  economic  catastrophes  in  the  period  between  the  two  wars 
coming  at  this  time  of  necessary  change  in  agriculture's  credit 
needs  has  prevented  modifications  being  made  in  the  ..ore  orderly 
fashion  that  would  characterize  more  settled  times.  In  interpreting 
the  credit  experiences  of  this  period,  careful  examination  of  the 
borrowers  and  state  participation  in  the  farm  loaning  field,  as 
well  as  the  concurrent  policies  of  private  lenders  during  the  perio< 
is  necessary,  to  distinguish  between  the  features  that  were  adopted 
and  practised  to  meet  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  tne  times  ar 
those  measures  which  contributed  toward  a  permanent  improvement  of 
the  credit  situation  for  farmers. 

(b)  The  past  exploitation  of  new  virgin  lands,  the  departure  fr 
the  soil  of  that  excess  fraction  of  fertility  which  has  contribute 
so  much  to  the  country's  great  economic  position,  unfortunately  to 
the  detriment  of  the  'resent  and  future  owners  of  the  land,  adds 
another  burden  of  financing  to  the  farmer  on  top  of  his  customary 
needs  of  credit  for  his  ever -expand ing  fixed  and  wo]      .    tal 
needs  for  production  and  marketing.  This  is  not  a  prol     3f  ere.. 

to  maintain  and  restore  the  man-made  capital  goods       i;     lUi  • 
ed  and  replaced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  use  by  t  .      etitive 
;^rice  process.  This  is  something  more  vital  -  the  t       '.ranee  of 
a  natural  resource  and  Canadian  agriculture  is  in  t  i   ;  DsitjLon  th: 
it  not  only  must  hold  present  level  of  soil  capacity,  but  must  re- 
store in  many  sections  ]  art  of  what  was  lost.  Th     sures  to  be 
adopted  for  this  - rocess  mean  lowered  immediate  incomes  and  invest- 
ments of  funds  that  will  not  -  roduce  returns  for  ."any  years  to  cc 
So  inevitably  the  problems  of  farm  credit  become     stly  affected, 

d  it  therefore  becomes  obligatory  that  this  report  deal  \ 
agriculture's  needs  for  credit  for  soil  conservation  along  with  the 

edit  demands  of  commercial  production  and  marketing. 
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1\PP  II 

In  approaching  the  general  subject  of  the  correct  economic  purp- 
oses and  functions  of  credit  in  general  a  useful  purpose  will  be 
served  by  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Jackman  Commission  on 
ricultural  Credit  in  Ontario,  1920,  as  follows: 

"  But  there  are  two  forms  of  credit,  namely,  that  which  is  used 
for  productive  purposes  and  that  which  is  used  merely  for  securing 
the  goods  which  will  satisfy  the  wants  or  desires  of  the  individual. 

latter  we  may  call,  in  contrast  to  the  former,  consumer's 
credit.  This  has  frequently  come  into  disrepute,  and  has  tainted 
the  whole  conception  of  credit.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  credit.  A  spendthrift  keens  on  borrowing  and  spending  for 
himself  and  his  friends  until  'lis  wealth  is  gone.  The  man  in  need 
a  ^eals  to  someone  with  money  and  gets  credit  up  to  a  certain  amoui  t 
to  relieve  himself  of  .lis  temporary.'  embarrassment.  This  has  been 
done  not  infrequently  by  kings  as  well  as  by  the  impecunious  in 
lower  stations  of  life."  There  are  still  not' a  few  of  such  people 
who  borrow  -  that  is,  who  use  credit,  as  a  means  of  self-gratificat- 
ion, and  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  'he  who  goes  a-borrowing  goes 
a-sorrowing. '  All  this  kind  of  credit,  designed  to  make  up  some 
loss  already  incurred  and  to  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
selfish  desires  of  the  individual,  usually  sinks  the  latter  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt,  from  which  he  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  extricate  himself.  It  produces  no  value  out  of  which 
the  loan  may  be  repaid  at  a  later  date,  and  it  is  certain  that  sue. 
credit  should  be  discouraged. 

"  The  very  opposite  of  this  improvident  credit  is  what  we  nave 
called  productive  credit  -  that  is,  credit  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  value.  It  is  a  credit  which  can  be  repaid  out 
of  the  returns  from  the  investment  -  a  credit  which  can  be  employee 
by  the  borrower  for  increasing  his  wealth,  over  and  above  the  amou. 
which  he  has  to  repay  as  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan. 
The  employment  of  credit  for  this  purpose  trains  to  businesslike 
conduct;  it  impresses  the  borrower  with  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  instead  of  weakening  the  character  of  tie  borrower  strengthens 
it.  Credit  of  this  kind  is  required  in  constantly  increasing  amount 
in  order  to  permit  the  uninterrupted  expansion  of  trade  and  industi'; 
and  of  every  other  productive  pursuit.  In  order  that  business  may 
expand  there  must  be  an  increasing  employment  of  capital,  of  labour 
and  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  business;  and  in  order  to  secure 
this  expansion  there  must  be  an  increasing  coi^mand  of  capital,  whic  . , 
in  turn,  is  obtained  through  a  regular  system  of  borrowing." 

"  Kore  a  mere  convenience  -  a  mere  improvident,  risky  and  costly 
accommodation  -  credit  has  been  raised  to  a  dignified  position  in 
the  world  of  business.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  world's 
business  is  now  carried  on  through  the  use  of  credit.  The  vast 
fabric  of  business  at  the  present  time   rests  upon  the  extensive 
use  of  credit.  Credit  is  an  active,  dynamic,  self -multi plying  force, 
and  without  it  there  could  not  have  been  the  tremendous  development  . 
in  industrial  life  and  the  expansion  of  commerce  from  the  local  to 
the  provincial,  national  and  international  markets.  If  credit  were 
to  cease,  the  work  of  production  would  be  paralyzed  ana  nations 
'would  be  unable  to  care  for  even  the  primary  needs  of  their  people. 
Anything  which  affects  the  credit  of  a  country,  or  even  the  credit 
standing  of  one  or  two  important  business  institutions  of  the  coin  - 
ry,  affects  immediately  the  conduct  of  the  country' s  entire  busines: 
and  social  life.  Credit  is  an  instrument  which  may  operate  either 
advantageously  or  prejudicially.  In  the  hands  of  those  who  know  h  >-. 
to  use  it  croperly  for  productive  ends  it  may  be  the  means  of  inc: 
sing  personal  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  social  welfare;  but  in 
the  case  of  tiose  \<[io   do  not  know  how  to  use  it  judiciously  it  ma- 
bo  the  sword  of  Damocles  which  hangs  over  their  leads,  ever  threat- 
ening them  with  extinction." 

"  The  word  'credit'  means  'faith'  or  'confident  ',     its  pri 
significance,  and  before  an  individual  can  secure  credit  in  the 
ordinary  for;t  of  a  loan  he  must  give  security  which  \  ill  be  adequ.. 
that  the  loan  at  maturity  will  be  repaid.  The  lender  must  have 
•faith'  in  the  borrower  or  in  his  enterprise  befor^  he  will  make 
him  a  loan.  For  his  faith  le  naturally  turns  to  som   atorial  foun  - 
ation,  for,  as  yet,  no  matter  how  good  the  intentions  of  a  borrov 
may  be,  the  fluctuations  of  business  may  make  it  impossible  for 
to  repay  the  amount  borrowed  at  the  specified  time  unless  there  is 
some  material  surety  which  can  be  used  to  assure,  this  repayment. 
It  is  this  problem  of  security  which  las  engaged  so  lucii  attention 
from  all  business  men,  especially  from  thos<      are  acting  in  a 
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fiduciary  capacity,  such  as  bankers.  Naturally,  credit  gravitated 
salthy  Lien,  to  those  v.'ho  could  provide  the  necessary  security 
for  the  amounts  they  have  borrowed.  They  have  usually  known  how  tc 
turn  it  to  the  best" account .  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
st  valuable  benefit  which  wealth  confers  ubon  the  business  man  i 
that  it  pernits  hira  the  largest  credit.  It  is  but  another  illustra. 
ion  of  the  truth  that  '  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.'" 

Here  we  have  a  clear  presentation  of  the  function  of  credit  in 
the  business  economy .  Particularly  useful  is  the  distinction  drawn 
between  credit  for  productive  purposes  and  t  lat  for  satisfying 
consumption  wants  and  desires."  In  the  following  discussion  of  the 
subject  only  productive  credit  is  held  in  mind. 

For  purposes  of  creating  a  logical  understanding  of  the  purposes 
to  which  economic  credit  need  be  applied  usefully  and  beneficially 
to  agriculture,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  breakdown  of  the 
subject  will  be  found  to  contain  some  merit* 

Social  Purposes  of  Fare:  Credit : 

Speaking  broadly,  the  "  rooo~r  social  purposes  of  farm  credit  are:- 

(1)  To  bring  about  and"  facilitate  the  transfer  of  ownership  and 
management  of  farm  resources  from  .aged,  physically  unfit,  ineffic- 
ient and  incapable  hands  to  younger,  more  vigorous  and  more  enter- 
prising bancs. 

(2pTo  augment  the  productive  facilities  of  enterprising  produc- 
ers so  that  their  current  available  labour  and  equipment  will  have 
an  enhanced  volume  of  production  at  a  lowered  cost. 

(3)  To  provide  the  financial  services  by  which  the  season-caused 
alternate  gluts  and  shortages  of  farm  production  are  fitted  to  the 
..ore  stable  rate  of  farm  product  consumption,  in  order  that  the 
producer  shall  get  lis  full  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Apart  from  any  consideration  of  personal  gain  to  individuals 
directly  concerned,  progress  towards  full  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes  means  increased  economic  benefit  to  all  elements  in  society 
because  there  is  more  production  of  goods  from  the  same  labour  and 
natural  resources,  which  competition  in  du^  course  inexorably  passee 
on  to  all  users  thereof. 

Credit  a  Commodity. 

People  who  in  tie  past  spent  less  for  im  ediatc  satisfaction  than 
they  earned  thereby  created  a  commodity  in  the  token  form  called 
'money' ,  which  could  be  turned  into  any  material  commodity  or  thing 
that  others  might  use.  ^eople  who  could  use  more  material  things 
and  labour  than  tney  now  have  in  order  to  make  available  resources 
more  productive  create  a  demand  for  this  surolus  commodity  in  the 
hands  of  savers.  Consequently  a  market  is  created  for  this  thing 
called  'credit'  or  the  selling  and  buying  of  money.  This  market  is 
influenced  b;  the  same  forces  of  supply  and  demand  that  operate  in 
any  other  market.  An  understanding  of  these  supply  and  demand  fore, 
in  the  credit  market  generally  and  their  peculiarities  of  operation 
when  applied  to  agriculture's  unique  demands  would  be  a  most  useful 
approach  to  a  thorough  inquiry  into  this  subject. 

Sugrestive  Procedure  of  Inquiry. 

It  nay  not  be  wise  or  expedient  to  survey  or  review  the  supply 
and  demand  factors  as  completely  separated  entities.  In  actual  praem  • 
ice  they  are  not.  Moreover,  such  a  method  is  mot  necessarily  inpos 
ri£idly"on  us  so  long  as  we  keep  in  mind  in  our  examination  of  eac  . 
separate  phase  of  the  study  that  supply  and  demand  forces  are 
inexorably  at  work. 

In  setting  out  above  the  nroper  social  purposes'  of  farm  credit 
t:iere  is  implied  a  rough  classification  of  the  subject,  i.e.:- 

(a)  Long  term  credit,  customarily  secured  by  real  estate  mortga 
for  the  larger  capital  purposes  of  farming. 

'■  t  )  Intermediate  and  short  term  credit  for  seasonal  productive 

po.ses  and  individuals'  marketing  needs. 

i.e)  Co-operative  marketing  credit  to  finance  and  facilitate  ord- 

y  marketing  of  pooled  farm  products. 

3so  tire,  gr.^u^s  embrace  farm  credit  needs  and  purposes  of  a 
settled  agriculture  in  so  far  as  present  organization  of  the  busin- 
ess creates  demand  for  credit.  There  are  two  additional   has  s  of 
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the  industry  in  this  Province  to  which  special  attention  must  be 
directed : 

(1)  The  demands  for  credit  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  require- 
■:ts  of  Soil  Conservation  practices  of  the  future,  on  which  the 

servation  of  the  industry  depends. 

(2)  Credit  for  colonization  and  settlement  in  th    wer  agric- 
ultural sections  of  the  Province. 

The  wide  variety  of  credit  use  and  need  of  the  three  different 
classes  of  agricultural  credit  first  mentioned  above  do  not  rcquii 
Quch  further  general  elaboration.  They  are  easily  recognized  and 
are  well  known  in  practice  by  the  farming  community  as  they  arise 
automatically  out  of  day  to  day  farm  life.  This  is  not  quite  so 
true  in  respect  of  credit  for  co-operative  marketing,  where  exper- 
ience is  almost  totally  lacking.  Special  consideration  will  be 
given  these  two  subjects  later  in  appropriate  place. 

Therefore  there  will  follow  some  analysis  of  the  characteristics 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  firming  entails  on  any  system  that 
purports  to  supply  adequately  the  legitimate  credit  needs  of  the 
industry. 

Long  Term  Mortgage  Credit. 

The  demand  for  lonp  term  credit  arises  out  of  the  following  needs: 

(a)  For  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  individuals. 

(1)  By  purchase  of  farm. 

(2)  Need  for  discharging  claims  of  other  heirs  to  an  estate. 

(b)  For  increasing  the  productive  power  of  a  farm. 

(1)  Furchase  of  additional  land,  providing  the  more  economical 
use  of  equipment  and  operating  capital. 

(2)  To  provide  more  adequate  buildings,  reducing  costs  or  losse:  , 
providing  more,  adequate  housing  for  labour  and  adding  to  the 
sale  value  of  the  fan:. 

(3)  To  establish  greater  income  enterprises  on  farms,  by  adding 
orchards,  stock,  equipment,  etc. 

(4)  For  drainage  systems  that  will  take  some  years  to  liquidate. 

(5)  To  provide  additional  capital  and  living  expenses  during  the 
period  in  which  better  farm  practices,  methods  and  enterpris- 
es are  being  established  but  are  not  completely  remunerative. 

(c)  For  refinancing  current  debt  of  all  kinds. 

(1)  Refunding  unsecured  liabilities  to  prevent  peitnrtory  demands 
for  payment  from  causing  liquidations  of  productive  capital 
and  from  forcing  operators  to  practise  non-conservation 
methods. 

(2)  To  meet  losses  incurred  in  periods  of  low  prices,  or  as  a 
result  of  misfortune,  live  stock  and  plant  epidemics  or  fam- 
ily illnesses. 

(#)  To  keep,  after  periods  of  severe  degression,  the  resent  oper- 
ator on  the  farm  if  he  has  any  prospect  of  pulling  out,  should 
no  one  else  be  available  with  equal  experience  or  known 
capacity. 

(4)  To  meet  losses  from  incapacity  or  inefficiency  of  an  owner 
who  naturally  desires  to  hold  on. 

The  activities  covered  under  (a)  and  (b)  above  an.  essentially 
Productive  in  their  nature.  Those  activities  set  out  under  (c)  are 
not  such.  These  are  all  'hold  on'  activities.  By  and  large  the  ext 
sion  of  mortgage  credit  does  not  add  primarily  to  the  productive 
power  of  either  the  farm  or  the  individual,  therefore  credit  does 
not  fill  its  natural  economic  function  of  providing  for  its  own 
eventual  repayment.  But  except  for  group  (4)  above,  the  provision 
such  credit  has  a  desirable  social,  aim,  purpose  and  result.  It 
prevents  the  great  waste  and  dissipation  in  production  and  in  turn- 
over of  human  resources  that  would  result  from  extensive  liquidat- 
ions and  foreclosures. 

There  are  three  major  characteristics  of  farming  which  determine 
what  an  adequate  system  of  mortgage  credit  must  contain: 

(1)  The  annual  turnover  or  income  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  th, 
total  canital  involved  than  in  any  other  important  industry. 

(2)  Due  to  uncontrollable  weather  hazards,  incorms  fr  ar  to 
year  fluctuate  widely  \  ith  little  reference  to  me..  .  at  capacity 
the  operator 

(3)  The  marci*  of  time  necessitates  tie  complete  refinancing  of  a 
fms:m  by  a  new  owner  in  eac  l  generation. 
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In  adopting  conclusions  as  to  the  logical  solution  of  those 
Ldablc  peculiarities  into  a  satisfactory  credit  system  the 
Commission  assumes  that  the  maintenance  of  the  family  operated  farm 
is  an  essential  settled  policy  of  this  nation,  to  which  some  nation 
al  sacrifice  and  support  shall  be  nade  if  necessary  to  its  preser- 
vation. 

In  the  present  circumstances ,  since  our  normal  credit  system  has 
traditionally  been  geared  to  industrial  and  com  .ercial  orgs  .izatio 
which  docs  not  contain  tie  above  mentioned  peculiarities,  the  rcc- 
o.eiendations  which  t.iis  body  will  make  below  include  some  features 
of  state  participation  which  are  justified  by  the  inability  of 
private  loaning  agencies  to  carry  alonf  with  the  customary  risks  of 
loaning  the  additional  burden  of  socially  desirable  activities.  It 
is  our^'considercd  opinion  that  family  operated  agriculture  has 
claims  for  the  support  from  the  state  equal  to  that  which  is  now, 
with  the  full  approval  of  society,  being  extended  to  the  provision 
of  adequate  urban  housing. 

The  return  to  the  first  peculiarity  of  farming  mentioned  above, 
it  is  obvious  that  satisfactory  farm  mortgage  loans,  excepting  those 
of  a  small  proportion  of  real  value  of  the  security,  should  have 
the  following  features: 

(a)  Thc-y  extend  for  a  long  period. 

(b)  The" cost  of  making  the  loan  is  moderate . 

(c)  The  annual  interest  rate  must  be  low. 

(d)  Frovision  for  payment  of  annual  instalments  of  principal. 

(e)  The  valuation  of"  the  security  itself  should  be  based  on  its 
potential  sale  value  at  the  time  of  making  the  loan. 

Points  (a)  and  (b)  above  are  now  an  adopted  settled  policy  of 
most  loaning  agencies  and  need  little  further  discussion.  Borrowers, 
however,  are  not  too  generally  aware  of  the  merits  of  these  feat- 
ures and  would  be  wise  to  consider  them  more  fully  before  entering 
into  improvident  contracts.  Moreover,  large  mortgages  contracted 
for  short  periods  in  any  stable  type  of  farming  inevitably  have  one 
or  more  of' the  following  results  wnich  deprive  the  borrower  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  credit;  serious  reduction  of  the  standard  of 
living;  or  mining  of  the  soil  to  meet  the  payments;  or  difficulties 
and  large  costs  of  renewal  and  extension. 

The  need  for  a  low  interest  rate  poses  sou  difficult  aspects. 
A  low  rate  in  this  sense  means  a  condition  in  which  the  farm  borrow- 
er is  paying  a  rate  somewhat  equivalent  to  that  paid  by  borrowers 
who  can  get  money  for  long  terms  on  security  that  is  equivalent  in 
repaying  power  over  the  same  period.  A  total  higher  cost  than  this 
over  the  whole  period  rakes  the  overall  cost  of  the  credit  an  undim 
burden  on  the  farm  borrower  and  seriously  reduces  .lis  capacity  for 
repaying  the  principal  without  undesirable  effects  on  lis  living 
standard  or  his  soil  ^reservation.  The  inseparable  risks  of  farming 
tond  to  make  interest  rates  high  in  the  ordinary  competition  of 
farmers  with  other  classes  of  borrowers  for  the  available  money 
suppiy,  and  the  result  is  that  other  borrowers  who  do  not  need  as 
long  and  uncertain  a  time  for  repayment  get  a  more  favoured  rate. 
Here  we  feel  is  a  place  for  statu  intervention  on  the  basis  of  publ 
good,  and  assumption  by  the  state  of  soLm  of  the  risk  of  loss  on 
farm  loans  ap:  ears  to  this  body  to  be  a  more  desirable  Principle  of 
public  support  than  general  interest  reduction  by  subsidy.  This 
would  assist  in  the  procuring  of  farm  mortgage  mon^y  on  as  favour- 
able terms  as  those  granted  other  borrowers  without  th  social  and 
political  repercussion  of  subsidies. 

The  need  of  provisions  for  periodical  reduction  of    tga 
principal  is  peculiarly  a  necessity  of  agriculture  ano  like  tie  loi. 
t^rm  contract  needs  little  further  discussion  lcrc ,  except  to  poii  t 
out  to  borrowers  its  highly  beneficial  results.  It  is  less  painful 
in  operation  than  large  payments,  has  tie  virtue  of  stimulating 
orderly  financial  mbkts,  re.m>v^s  some  temptations  for  unwise  spec- 
ulation and  has  the  very  desirable  effect  of  maintaining  lender 
goodwill  and  confidence  in  the  far:,  mortgage  field. 

One  of  the  most  important  sources  of  difficulty  '.   far.,  mortgage 

credit  is  th^  valuation  placed  on  the  farm  at  t        of  placing 
t   mortgage.  If  such  valuation  is  high  in  relation  to  the  ability 
of  <-.he  farm  to  produce  revenue  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage,  th  .. 
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m&nts  become  difficult  or  impossible  ■    I  :il  well  known  results 
t  in,  hurting  both  borrower  and  lender. 

In  a  period  sf  advancing  prices  for  farn  lands,  boom  psychology 
Lval  3  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  hi*  i  sale  price  farm  at  the 
at  becomes  t'n  oasis  of  valuation  for  nor t gage  purposes ;optim:  : 
creates  mortgages  of  a  high  percentage  of  this  exalted  valuation. 
Return  to  lower  far..  -  cones  finds  practically  all  mortgages  of 

Ls  class  in  difficulties.  Drastic  measures  and  adjustments,  oft, 
uneconomic  state  intervention  ensue. ito  bring  relief  bo  both  borrow- 
er and  lender.  These  measures  lower  drastically  the  attractiveness 
of  far    rt  ages  as  a  field  of  investment  for  funds.  Then  farmers 
in  the  ordinary  course  need  mortgage  money  at  this  tine  of  rea< 
ion  find  credit  difficult  .to  obtain  on  any  terms  suitable  to  their 
ds . 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  the  use  of  present  sale  value  in 
boom  times  as  the  basis  of  valuation  for  mortgage  security.  No 
matter  how  valuable  t  lis  night  loofi:  to  both  lender  and  borrower  at 
the  tine,  it  is  ruinous  to  both  parties  and  damaging  to  the  credit 
interests  of  all  farmers  in  tic  end.  The  only  sound  basis  of  valuat- 
ion of  a  far:,  for  mortgage  purposes  is  its  income  producing  capacity 
over  the  life  if  the  mortgage. 

',7c  at  her  Hazards  and  Far  Mortgages. 

The  effect  of  climatic  and  weather  conditions  on  year  to  year 
variations  of  far:,  incomes  must  be  taken  into  careful  consideration 
in  devising  suitable  contracts  for  farm  mortgages.  \"ith  the  best 
of  intentions  and  under  good  management ,  borrowers  often  find  it 
impossible  for  this  reason  to  meet  part  or  all  of  even  moderate 

irly  payments  on  their  instalments.  To  meet  this  difficulty  mort- 
gage contracts  might  well  include  provisio  s  watch  automatically 
make  the  necessary  adjustments,  such  as  (a)  extensions  )f  the  un- 
paid instalment  or  part  thereof  into  the  next  year;(b)  increase  of 
all  succeeding  instalments  by  the  appropriate  proportions  of  the 
deferred  one;  (c)  extending  the  payment  to  the  end  ;f  tie  mortgage 
contract. 

These  are  not  only  workable  provisions  but  they  are  in  line  with 
the  adjustments  often  :.adc  voluntarily  between  borrowers  and  lende  s 
of  goodwill  to  meet  similar  conditions.  Another  useful  provision 
that  should  be  incorporated  in  a  mortgage  contract  is  opportunity 
in  good  years  for  the  borrower  to  pay  in  a  larger  amount  than  that 
particular  year's  instalment.  This  excess  payment  should  be  consider- 
ed as  payment  in  advance  against  a  possible  future  year  when  the 
instalment  might  be  difficult  to  meet.  Interest  should  be  credited 
the  borrower  on  such  extra  payment  at  or  about  the  mortgage  rate. 

Establishing  Young  Fame r s  . 

The  Commission  is  n"oved"  'to  make  some  recommendations  for  special 
mortgage  credit  to  assist  experienced  young  farmers  to  establish 
tieuselves  on  farms.  This  body  feels  that  there  is  an  ;lement  of 
the  public  welfare  t)  be  served  in  this  field  that  is  as  important 
for  society's  future  as  the  provision  for  adequate  urban  housing. 
In  our  opinion  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  family  owned 
and  operated  farm  is  largely  dependent  on  some  measure  of  public 
support  designed  tc  give,  a  fair  start  to  the  potential  i.  ad  of  a 
farm-operating  family,  bath  to  own  a  farm  and  to   lvc  a  reasonable 
provision  of  essential  working  capital  which  in  ever-increasi 
amounts  will  be  necessary  for  efficient  production  in  modern,  mech 
anized,  com  ercial  agriculture.  Otherwisi  ,  mount in     ds  for  work 
ing  capital  will  inexorably  force  apart  the  tin.   i  .  ured  far.,  wor  : 
er  from  farm  ownership. 

As  mentioned  in  earlier  pages,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
organization  of  farming  is  the  complete  switch-over  that  comes  with 
each  generation  in  the  ownership  and  direction  from  ..   lder  indiv:' 
ual  to  a  younger  nan.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  bulk  of  the 
estate  is  represented  by  the  land  and  the  equipment  and  stock  necc;  - 
arry  to  carry  on  the  farm  operations.  Only  in  rare  Instances  can  t 
farm  be  carried  on  successfully  by  all  the  beneficiaries  as  a  grou  . 

Lagemcnt  and  ownership  must  be  lodged  on     pers   .That    rson, 
therefore,  must  arrang<  to  find  the  funds  tc  discharge  t    Lnt  r 
of  the  rest  of  the  claimants.  Usually  there  is    part  of  the  asset 
that  can  be  liquidated  without  crii  IP   seriously  tru  farm's  ca- 
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:  )  produce  i  c  ie »  Til   fact  that  the  dat.  of  distribution  of  the; 
■s  .state  is  ;,-^stpo:iLd  durin{  t  i   !  I   r-'s  lifetime 
D  :  ftlter  t  ic  difficulty  i.aterially.  Tliis  3  jturt  >f  ownership 
3  dir  sttoj     ed  on  >n     -  is  ojjitractcristic  of  a gri culture 
.•  ail  our  ^.v        roups  and  is  the  c  no  i    bb   system 
of  family  operated  far. 3.  It  entails  a  coi.ipli.te  re -financing  of  the 
ess  in  taoa  general   .,  therefore  special  consideration  :of  the 
Lt  facilities  necessary  for  its  sound  accomplish^  at  is  more 
.  ply  justified. 

Another  important  aspect  >f  this  question  is  tin  supply  of  you 
farrmrs  with  adequate  cxperi*  :ci  to  justify  the  txt^nsix:  to  them 

ecial  credit  for  establishment  purposes.  Certainly  if  extraorc.  - 
■•  or  unusual  financial  help  is  to  be  extended  to  any  ^articular 
oson  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  is  fundamental  that  t.iat  person 
11  nave  the  capacity  and  experience  necessary  to  discharge  that 
yurrose  . 

Farming,  because  of  tlm  close  association  of  home  and  business, 
naturally  trains  in  the  oroctice  and  technique  of  far: ilea  all  taosc 
born  in  agriculture.  Moreover,  there  ar.  more  ooople  born  in  agric- 
ulture than  can  find  a  life  occupation  in  agriculture.  Of  all  the 
yquth  reared  on  farns  not  all  are  equally  fitted  for  successful 
farming.  It  follows  that  there  are  some  farms  where  more  than  one 
of  the  youth  therein  are  adaptable  to  farming  and  )ther  farms  where 
none  of  the  family  would  be  capable  or  interested  in  farming.  Tnerc 
is  a  definite  social  loss  to  society  if  p  itentially  capable  farm 
youth  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  fanes  from  owners 
se  own  sons  ar<  ;.  re  fitted  for  ot'av.r  activity. 

Tht.rL.fore,  any  special  credit  Services  for  the  periodic  refin- 
ancing 3f  farms  sh  mid  extend  prop  rly  to  putting  the  most  capable 
of  the  new  generation  on  the  old  farms  irresoectiv..  f  family 
relationship. 

Adequate  provision  n"  credit  to  meet  these  needs  will  require 
some  departure  from  ort'-md.ox  credit  principles  and  practices.  Mater- 
ial security  will  be   lover  than  is  commonly  recognized  as  necessary. 
Therefore  moral  security  as  represented  by  .A^rir..c.  ad  evidences 

f  capacity  in  far      ill  have  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  potential 
borrower  t;  a  ligh  degree.  Desire  to  carry  on  an  inherited  farm  or 
just  a  wish  t     farming  should  not  be  i/o  rtant  qualifications  for 
b. befits  that  arise  fro.;  public  support. 

Some  sharir.y  by  the:  state  f  the  risks  that  arise  from  the  above 
situation  is  what  the  Commission  proposes  to  reco  mend,  al  >ng  with 
some  type  of  suo-rvision  not  normally  practised  in  1     nerations. 
Tim.  manner  in  which  this  may  be  achieved  will  be  set  'not  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  supply  >£   credit  funds  which  follows: 

Supply  of  I>rtgagc  Funds. 

The  discus  sine  up  t'  this  point  has  been  confined  t  an  inquiry 
int  0  the  conditions  and  tere.s  tnat  are  necessary  in  a  system  for 
meeting  agriculture's  special  credit  needs.  Uow  it  is  necessary  to 
explore  the  problem  of  getting  the  money.  As  ..otters  n  \    sta;.d  in 
Ontario  the  sources  of  Lion  y  for  new  mortgages  are  divided  into 
taroo  classes: 

(1)  Private  individuals  or  estates  who  m  :osi  farm  .-ortgages  ar 
an  investment  for  their  surplus  f  uo.ds .  This  nay  be  a  nattoi  of 

n.r.ce  >vcr  otner  types  of  investment  because  they  understand  raort- 
yc  investment  or  bcc~use  they  can  "watch  the  security".  In  many 
cases  mortgagi  funds  su-ylied  by  this  class  n    lac^d  on  ti,  nca] 
locality  of  the  lender.  In  areas,  therefore  ,  where  tlii_re  are  no  su> 
lenders  this  supply  is  not  available  to  b  rrowers.  Tr  the  total  of 
all  mortgage  activity  this  s  ;urce  of  funds  is  a  very  important  sub- 
stantial proportion. 

(2)  Vendors  of  farms  and  sellers  of  fare,  supplies  and  equipment 
ore  a  prolific  source  of  mortgage  funds.  Their  .rtyo    erati 
are  not  primarily  for  investment  but  arise  as  an  adjunct  to  ther 
business' transact!  ns .  The      ect  of  a   od  sale    oe  for  a  far.  , 
or  blood  relationship  with  ti.  buyer,  or  lack  of  demand  for  for 

at  the  tir.  a  sal     .  cded  -ill  ft    ,    the  seller  t  take  back 
0  .large  mortgage  as  part  of  the  purchase   ri  ■,,     t:   .0      ;... 
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to  SDnti  degree,  even  if  they  become  mor«  active  in  the  whole  fan; 
1  waning  field . 

Very   recently  sji.it  of  these  coiooani..  s  arc  becoming  interested 
.  .in  in  far.,  loans  after  a  period  of   non-activity  brought  on  by 

c":iaotic  conditions  of   the  depression  and  the  a    r  noe  in  this 
field  Df  government  far.,  loan  systems. 

State  Far:.:  Loan  Af  encies. 

There  arc.  available  today  to  Ontario  fannersaortgagc  funds  fron 
the  Canadian  Far..  Loan  Eiard.  This  is  no  v.'  the  only  government  age.  - 
cy  making  farm  loans  in  Ontario.  Trior  to  1935,  the  Government  of 
the  Fro vine e,  ti.  u  i  the  Agricultural  Development  Board,  made  loc 
to  farmers  ->f   the  Frovince  for  abut  13  years.  The  provinces  Df 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  had  similar  loaning  agencies  during 
approximately  the  same  period.  All  hav..  a   w  suspended  I  ;aning  op- 
erations except  taose  arising  out  >f  the  resale  or  refinancing  of 
properties  already  mortgaged  before  lending  was  suspended.  On > the 
reasons  in  detail  for  the  suspension  :-f  the  Ontario  scheme  t'lis 
body  d:es  not  intend  t  ■  dwell  at  great  length.  Obviously  the  finan- 
cial losses  incurred  by  operations  up  t  the  time  of  suspension 
was  the  principal  z>nc .  In  regard  thereto  the  gollowing  comment  may 
not  be  out  place.  In  the  same  period,  even  the  strongest  and  most 
experienced  lenders  nad  equivalent  difficulties  and  faced  similar 
substantial  losses.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  lending  institution 
just  recently  sot  up  and  thereby  lacking  essential  experience  should 
suffer  more  than  the  older  agencies.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
that  it  was  a  government  agency  charged  with  c ffocting  desirable 
cianges  in  fori,  loan  practices  and  in  making  loan  funds  available 
in  farming  areas  hitherto  lacking  them  entirely.  That  it  was  a  gov- 
ernment body  going  into  a  new  business  did  not  mitigate  the  troubl  .. 
that  ensued.  Nevertheless  the  Commission  leans  to  the  opinion  that 
the  suspension  of  further  loaning  by  the  Agricultural  Development 
Board  was  justified.  T >   see  that  Canadian  farmers  as  a  class  are 
provided  with  adequate  credit  facilities  is  a  proper  responsibility 
of  the  federal  authority.  Basically  credit  resources  soringfrom 
the  competitive  relationships  of  all  the  economic  classes  within 
the  nation  and  herein  provincial  boundaries  are  not  adaptable. 
Provincial  measures  for  the  supply  of  credit  find  their  natural 
function  in  those  fields  of  soecial  activity  wherein  the  far.^rs 
of  the  province  nave  needs  differing  fr  >m  those  of  Canadian  farriers 
generally.  Since  the  Federal  Government  had  its  Far.-  Loan  Board  in 
operation  at  the  time,  the  suspension  did  not  deprive  the  Ontario 
farmer  of  any  essential  credit  service  that  the  Ontari  >  scheme  was 
providing. 

There  have  been  many  valuable  results  in  the  >pe:  ;.tions  of   the 
~r jvincial  scheme  and  being  continued  in  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Far.:  Loan  Board.  They  have  been  the  .eans  by  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  long  tern  far.',  loans  has  been  established  as  a  workable 
policy.  They  have  gained  much  experience  in  making  adjustments  of 
yearly  instalments  to  fit  year  to  year  variations  >f  income  due  to 
weather  hazards.  They  have  be^n  a  valuable  help  in  refinancing 
i  rtgagors  who  nad  unsuitable  mortgage  contracts  with  >ther  lende 
They  particularly  have  been  the  :.eans  of  supplying  needed  mortgag 
funds  in  areas  where  there  was  no  other  service  available  even  for 
the  most  conservative  scal^  of  lending.  They  have  been  .  ost  effect  - 
ive  "pace-setters"  in  so  far  as  they  hav^  forced  other  lenders  wh 
compete  in  the  business  to  adopt  these  desirable  features  of  mort 
gage  contracts.  In  this  way  the  betterment  >f  the  whol*.  far..  ..ore 
gage  situation  has  been  expedited. 

In  the  domain  of  providing  money  with  art  loss  at  -  ]  >\  rate  of 
interest  their  succes3  has  not  been  so  outotonci..  .      rovincial 
schemes  certainly  did  not  charge  or  collect  enough  5  t  rest  to 
cover  losses.  To" what  extent  they  failed  to  do  so  it  Ls  impossible 
to  determine,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  weighing  the  uncontroll- 
able losses  caused  by  degression  and  impos  ibility  of  assessing  t 
degree  to  which  more  experienced  management  might  lave,  reduced 
losses.  In  this  connection  the  Federal  Far.,  Loan  Board  which  did  .. 

ro   a  large  pre -degression  investment  has  loaned  at  a  node-rate 
rate  of  interest  successfully  by  following  a  conservative  loaning 
policy,  it  may  be  charged  that  the  Federal  Lv   3oard  has  not  been 
n.e  successful  as  it  might  have  been  in  i       ffect  to  the  state's 
risibility  for  furthering  adequate  oiliti.  s  for  all 
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pur  >oses,  but  it     t      Lilted  out  that  it  can  lend  for  the  pur- 
.3  set  out    •      >islation  only,  thai  these  purposes  are  re- 
Lotcd  to  the  customary  con  eroial  uses  :   which  mortgage  funds 
ar^  put,  t.v        Ltition  l;  the  federal  project  of  the  large 
.  3scs  incurred  by  th«  provincial  agencies    ;ht   I  ~ucc:  damaging 
.  stility  on  the  nart  of  the  public, 

ither  does  the  in    •  ider  and  longer  experience  >f  the  United 
States  federal  fa:     rtgage  schemes  der.onstrate  fiat  long  term, 
flexible  instal t   >rt   -  money,  fully  adequate  to  moot  agricult- 
ure's legitimate  needs  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  can  be  supplied 
:iout  some  measure  of  state  subsidy.  litre  again  it  is  difficult 
to  weigh  up  accurately,  from  that  country  ' s  experience  of  the  last 
years,"      uch  ;f  the  national  treasury's  contribution  to  the 
United  States  Far..  Loan  Administration  was  due  to  the  uncontrollal 

ression  causes  and  how  .-.uch  was  due  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
financing of  fai  .   trtg  ges  generally  which  was  practised  tloerc  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  performed  here  by  the  Farmers'  Creditors 
Arrangement  Act  which  threw  the  losses  of  adjustments  on  to  the 
lenders  exclusively. 

It  appears  that  s  >ne  risk  must  be  assumed  by  the  state  if  farm 
mortgage  money  is  to  be  su-o^lied  at  a      ate  rate  )f  interest.  It 
would  appear  that,  if  all  sections  of  the  farming  con. unity  are  to 
have  access  to  mortgage  facilities  and  service,  and  if  some  "pace- 
setter" is  necessary  to  determine  and  uphold  suitable  :  nrtgage 
terras  and  conditions,  the  Federal  Government  should  continue  in  the 
far:;  mortgage  field.  It  would  appear  that  a  wide  pool  of  loanable 
funds  could" be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes  at  equally 
low  rates  if  som   f  this  risk -bearing-  were  available  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  large  institutional  lenders  who  assemble  tile  public'. 
private  funds  for  long  tern  investment.  Access  to  this  p  ol  of 
funds  and  to  these  lenders1-,  experience,  along  with  the  disciplinary 
^ace-setting  operation  of  a  competitive  government  agency  would,  in 
this  Comraiss ion's  opinion,  be  the  soundest  and  safest  foundation  : 
a  farm  credit  struct ur  . 

REC0i:'5!TDATI0r3 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  agriculture's  long  terra  (mortgage) 
credit  needs  leads  the  Commission  to  the  following  specific 
suggestions : 

(1)  That  the  national  government  continue  to  provide  through  th 
Federal  Fame  Loan  Board,  the  general  needs  for  credit  to  those  farm- 
ers and  those  farming  sections  where  circu     ces  do  net  make  att- 
ractive lending  by  private  lenders;  and  furthermore  to  provide  a 
competitive  agency  to  set  the  pace  in  assuring  t  lat  :■.  propriate 
terms  and  conditions  of  mortgages  shall  be  maintained. 

(2)  That  provision  be  made,  in  respect  of  farm  mortgages  re- 
quired for- the  purchase  of  farms,  farm  capital  expenditures  that 
will  increase  the  net  income  and  amenities  of  living  thereof,  and 
the  practice  of  appropriate  soil  conservation  measures,  for  widen- 
ing the  opportunity  of  access  to  the  supply  >f  th  private  invest- 
ment funds"  of  the  nation.  To  effect  this  purpose,  th;  state  -.  .: uld 
assume  some  -portion  of  that  risk  in  the  mortgage  ,  arising  from 
making  a  mortgage  at  a  higher  percentage  of  the  value  ;f  tie  secur- 
ity than  orthodox  practice  would  warrant.  Th  princ;  ;ii  ,  involved 
similar  to  that  which  ibtains  in  the  operation  of  t  \     Patior.  .1  ! 
ing  Scheme.  Tie  social  purposes  to  be  served  are  also  >f  the  sam 
order.  The  Province  of  Ontario  might  well  use  such  a  system  to  gi 
effect  to  any  class  of  loan  designed  to  m  et  speciol  Ontario  ne  d 

(3)  That  the  provisions  of  the  Central  mortgage    .:  cent-  nolau- 
ed  under  the  Federal  Far.  Loan  Act  be  put       ■      -  at  an  ea 
date  in  order  that  private  lenders  of  ail  kite's  ma;    ..  far.,  mor  - 
gages  of  long  tcrms'and  moderate  rates  of  interest  more  at  motive 
because  some  discount  facilities  are  av  loble  as  security  against 
tie  unf orscable  hazards  of  a  long  terre  contract.  Koreover,  the 
operations  of  some  such  discount  facility  could  b*.   x  ected  to  go 
some  distance  toward  avoiding  the  far:.  .  rtga  c  cr<  Lit  leteriorat- 

.  arising  out  of  such  devices  as  the  Far..,  no'  Creditors  Arrange.. 

o  lould  conditions  arain  arise  dema      the  adoption  of  .uch 
i^f  devices . 

;h'J  That  special  provision  be  made  by  tin.  Province  of  Ontario  to 
ist  y-^ung  experienced  far.^rs  to  cstab.l  "  .       Ives  on  "  irms 
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in  cas,.s       such  young  person  has  a  snallcr  a  lount  of  capital 
t  3  contribute  than  is  considered  desirable  under  orthod  >x  lending 

■ticca.  This  co  .Id  be  accomplished  b.  the  Govern     is  statin* 
part  of  the  risk  of  the  excess  loan  involved,  by         nt  -\ith 
institutional  lenders,  with  the  Federal  Farxi  Lo  ..     1,  :>r  w  ith 
ther  a  propriatc  private  lenders  willing  to  co-operate  in  a  scheme 
it  would  embrace  a  selective  system  of  qualification  for  such 
loans  and  som<   .  -;  >priat.  eX-rcise  of  supervision  over  tie  borrow- 
er's financial  and  farj  ^.rational  practices  until  th<  loan  is  at 
a  level  at  V;hich  the  material  security  would  cover  the  risk,  judged 
by  traditional  standards. 

CO -OPERATIVE  '   j  ?  Ari/~:TE5. 

At  this  point  It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  poaaib- 
ility  of  providing  Ion?  tern  credit  by  so.  a.  form  of  co-operative 
effort  and  organization  a.. on--  farmers  t  mselves.  T     rocedure 
nas  intriguing  possibilities,  for  it  looks  entirely  possible  that 
the  entire  credit  resources  of  all  farmers  should  be  large  enough, 
if  properly  assembled  and   l1  grated,  to  provide  both  the  volume 
and  suitable  condition  of  loans  needed  by  that  proportion  who  need 
to  borrow  from  time  to  time.  !  >reover,  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
very  effective  systems  of  such  co-operative  action,  particularly 
in  some  Eur o pe an  c  o u.ot r  ie  5 . 

As  examination  of  these  systems,  however,  shows  some  basic  sit- 
uations associated  with  their  beginnings  which  do  not  exist  in 
such  compelling  degree  in  this  country.  A  fundamental  for  success- 
ful co-operative  action  for  any  purpose  is  the  similarity  or  ident- 
ity of  interest  of  all  the  co-operators,  both  in  the  object  to  be 
achieved  and  the  financial  results  when  achieved.  Keeping  in  mind, 
therefore,  that  our  Ontario  farriers  are  historically  independent 
land  owners,  that  general  farm  land  so  far  has  littie  asset  value 
except  for  its  association  \  ith  human  labour  and  capital  iraprove- 

-ts,  that  farmers  have  some  access  to  conside-rabl   s  urces  of 
credit  inside  and  outside  of  agriculture,  and  that  there  is  an 
almost  universal  aim  among  our  farmers  to  get  mortgages  paid  off 
and  there  is  alwqys  a  large  proportion  of  farmers  iere  clear  of 
mortgage  debt  or  substantially  so,  we  can  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing that  the  provision  of  farm  mortgage  facilities  by  co-operation 
among  farmers  are  more  difficult  of  attainment  here     .  was  the 
case  when  the  sam  vj.nd  was  accomplished  by  European  agriculture 
existing  under  the  f oil v     conditions: 

(a)  In  soi.e  countries  the  land  owners  wore  required  by  central 
authority  to  pool  t.h^ir  credit  resources  for  tht  '  ..fit  of  all 
farm  owners  and  the  subsequent  development  of  small  owner  tenants 
from  these  large  estates  perpetuated  the  co-operative  credit 
system  thus  started. 

(b)  In  ©ther  countries  the  absolute  lack  of  any  kind  of  credit 
except  under  ruinous  terms  forced  farmers  to  join  together  to  gut 
even  a  minimum  of  credit  services. 

(c)  Vigorous  state  direction  and  financial  aid  was  extended,  in 
other  instances,  toward  formation  )f  such  credit  societies. 

(d)  In  some  countries  the  pressure  of  large  populations  on  rest- 
ricted farm  land  ama  created  a  social  and  economic  asset  value 

to  land  so  that  the  continuance  of  a  moderate  measure  of  permanent 
mortgage  debt  on  a  majority  of  farms  became  a  fixed  social  instit- 
ution. 

These  compelling  circumstances  tended  to  bring  about  condition, 
by  which  the  interests  of  all  farmers  in  a  given  area  were  identi- 
al  in  respect  to  the  need  for  and  use  of  credit.  Hence  the  rclati- 
ease  with  which  tie  co-operative  philos  )phy  i  i     .   .  was  put  bo 
"  rk  to  serve  this  need.  In  this  country  neither  official  decree 
vigorous  state  direction  and  aid  has  been  practise!  .  ]  .  -  term  cr< 
facilities  df  some  kind,  even  if  imperfect,  hav„  been  available, 
often  adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  large  proporti  >:    '  t  ..  farmers. 
Here,  also,  at  any  time  a  fair  percentage  of  farriers  do  not  requii 
rtgage  loans  . 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  problem  of  providing 
farm  mortgage  facilities  by  c-1  -operative  action  among  farmers  the.  - 
Lves  has  been  up  to  the  present  ti]    arg^lj  an  academic  one,  : 
Commission  docs  not  at  the  moment  lean  toward  strong  c  .  Ltm 
thersto.  The  co-operative  device  that  serves  tb  J  rmer  so  -.veil  in 
his  marketing  ax  su  >ply  activities,  \     t  u  i  .   rest  of  all 
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.irdly,  toe  improvident  extension  and  use  xf  this  kind  of  credit 
l<  most  fruitful  source  of  debt  difficulties  >f  far;.,  rs,  as  it 
is  wifch  *11  Jther  classes  ->f  oitizeaa.  As  registered  security,  and 
lio  no%lct  thereof,  which  is  always  t  '    in  nort  age  security 
is,  except  in  certain  specific  nachiners7  items,  r\r  iy  taken  in 
the  sale  of  services  to  farmers,  the  suppliers  individ- 

ually work      ly  in  ignorance  of  the  total  amou  b  of  credit 
bended  by  all  sellers,  to  any  individual  farrier. 

Sources  of  Production  Credit. 

In  addition  to  the   ••do-::  ate  amount  of  credit  tnat  arises  out 
of  family  relationships  and  the  customary  assistance  and  tracing 
among  neighbours,  t.  r  are  three  fairly  well  defined1  sources  of 
^auction  credit  available  to  all  farmers:- 

(a)  Merchants  and  dealers  of  all  kinds  who  supply  the  farmer 
with  the  materials  for  production  and  living  largely  on 
open  account,  sometimes  supplemented  by  promissory  notes  or 
the  assi     b  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  by  the  debtor  of 
some  definite  product. 

(b)  Dealers  in  articles  of  farm  and  home  equipment,  who  hold 
som^  control  over  the  title  to  the  article  itself  as  added 
security  for  the  credit. 

(c)  Lenders' of  cash  funds  T  which  the  universal  example  is  the 
commercial  chartered  bank. 

Some  credit  as  also  available  through  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  which  las  some  restricted  powers,  by  taking  second  mortgage 
security,  to  loan  to  farmers  whose  first  mortgages  the  Board  holds, 
for  certain  purposes  that  come  within  our  definition  of  production 
credit.  In  addition,  through  the  medium  of  settlers'  loans,  funds 
for  certain  purposes  arc  advanced  by  the  Ontario  Government  to 
farmers  in  the  newer  parts  of  Ontario. 

Meechant  and  dealer  credit  is  of  such  common  experience  that 
little  can  be  gained  by  a  detailed  recital  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  i3  sup  lied,  But  there  is 
one  general  principle  behind  its  operation  whic  l  requires  a  greatei 
measure  of  understanding  than  has  hitherto  been  common.  This  class 
of  credit  arises  out  of  the  primary  activity  of  selling  goods. 
Therefore,  being  an  adjunct  to  merchandising  it  has  features  der- 
ived from  keen  and  wasteful  competition  for  selling  volume  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  suppliers  of  the  credit  are  merchandisers  of 
goods  and  not  of  credit,  that  cakes  this  class  of  credit  too  often 
very  expensive  are  not  well  adapted  in  terms  and.  cone  it  ions  to  the 
farmer's  real  needs.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  a;  cars  to  be 
a  rrore  vigorous  development  by  farmers  and  their  urban  neighbours 
in  farming  coir  unities  of  sound  co-operative  action  is  wider  than 
was  indicated  in  discussing  mortgage  credit.  All  farmers,  at  nearly 
all  times,  are  directly  concerned  and  that  interest  continues  from 
year  to  year.  Moreover.,  in  such  enterprises,  many  of  the  goods  and 
services  are  purchased  and  used  by  the  non-farming  population  with- 
in farming  areas.  Moreover,  the-  concentration  of  business  transact- 
ions by  the  farmer  within  a  limited  number  of  supplying  agencies 
in  place  of  a  dispersal  t.iercof  among  a  large  number  of  separately 
o^erating  agencies  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  lessen  men  of  tho 
improvident  farm  financing  which  beclouds  the  credit  skies.  I'.ore 
detailed  discussion  -f  the  development  of  Production  Credit  will 
follow  in  that  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  credit  for 
co-operatives . 

A  special  feature  of  that  class  of  production  credit  supplied 
by  the  sellers  of  articles  on  which  security  is  i    .  at  the 
of  sale  Is  the  development  of  finance  companies  to  aa  .-  le  the  re- 
payment features  of  the  contract.  Some  of  t  iese  are  institutional, 
or  in  effect  subsidiaries  of  the  supplying  companies,  others  are 
separately  financed  agencies.  To  the  extent  that  sor.it  3f  the  adve-r 
conditions  of  merchant  or  dealer  credit  have  been  improved  by 
putting  the  administration  thereof  in  more  competent  Lands  this 
development  has  been  beneficial.  However,  it  ras  not  eliminated  the 
adverse  and  expensive  conditions  that  arise  out  of  the  uneconomic 
competition  in  the  original  solo  of  the  article. 

Pro '" ' action  Bank  Credit . 

ierr  chartered  banks  have  all  the  prima  ;  qualifications  necess- 
ary ior  providing  Ontario  Agriculture  fu  .itinrte 
uction  credit  funds,  if  the  ay  ro]  .           '  >ns  c 
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obtained  for  their  :ost  effective  use  in  this  field.  Our  branch 
:ing  systi    akes  ample  commercial  funds  available  in  the  re- 
it  areas  and  to  the   >st  Isolated  far';  r,  regardless  of  the 
local  supply  :>f  current  funds.  The  ten  year  r     1  of  their  char- 
ters by  the  National  Government  makes  possible  the  periodic  intro- 
duction into  their  policies  of  measures  designed  to  rake  the  banks 
serve  the  needs  of  the  business  community  nore  adequately.  Further, 

sssity  of   i  ino1  L]   thi  welfare  of  agriculture  as  a  nec- 
essary social  roller  lias  become  as  thoroughly  recognized  among  our 
policy  :.a!;..rs  as  by  other  elements  sf  society.  Somewhat  allied 
to  this  conviction  is  the  fact  admitted  by  prominent  bankers  that 
in  the  past  our  banks  have  not  fully  seized  all  opportunities  that 

r^  presented  for  profitable  participation  in  farr  1  >aning,  and 
that  the  banks  have  not  provided  to  agriculture  its  full  share  of 
the  general  business  stimulation  and  support  which  is  their  admitt- 
ed responsibility  within  the  Units  of  their  position  as  trustees 
for  depositors'  funds.  Finally  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  inherent 
strength  of  our     ring  system  is  such  that  in  times  of  financial 
stress  no  credit  worthy  coir  n  er  of  any  economic  group  nay  lack 
credit  facilities  because  >f  rational  or  regional  financial  string- 
ency. 

Study  of  the  extent  to  which  farmers  now  use  the  services  of 
banks  for  supply  of  production  credit  discloses  two  interesting 
situations.  Firstly,  recourse  to  the  banks  is  more  generally  prac- 
tised by  farriers  whose  production  is  that  Df  the  special  crops  and 
commodities  of  \    value ,  and  with  a  cash  market  before  further 

cessing  feeding.  Secondly,  that  there  ar^.  large  numbers  of  very 
credit  worthy  farmers  unaware  of  the  services  the  banks  can  render 
and  consequently  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  source  of  credit. 
Regarding  the  first  situation,  it  might  well  be  pointed  out  to 
bank  policy  makers  that  an  earnest  study  of  the  credit  needs  of 
those  farmers  following  the  characteristic  Mixture  of  primary  and 
secondary  production  w:iich  rives  then  the  designation  of  "nixed 
farmers"  or  general  farmers,  would  disclose  opportunities  for 
attractive  business.  It  is  true  that  special  crop  production,  with 
a  seasonal  cash  sale  in  the  near  future,  presents  credit  aspects 
in  the  way  of  large  loans  and  plainer  market  prospects,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  banking  services  with  whin' 
bankers  have  hitherto  had  most  experience.  It  is  also  true  that 
this  class  of  production  is  more  speculative  and  therefore  more 
credit-hazardous.  The  nixed  farming  business  :>n  tin  )ther  hand  is 
more  stable  and  en  masse  presents  opportunities  for  a  large  total 
volume  of  business,  even  though  the  loan  units  would  generally  be 
small . 

It  is  unfortunate  t  lat  there  are  so  many  farmers  eligible  for 
bank  credit  but  do  not  use  it.  Without  a  portioning  the  blame  for 
this  situation  among  the  parties  it  should  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  wherever  possible  it  is  wise  for  the  farmer  to  U3e  the  bank  ur 
to  the  limit  of  lis  credit  qualifications  for  his  r<roduction  credit 
needs.  First  of  all,  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  cash  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices than  to  use  the  credit  of  suppliers.  Secondly,  the  banks  are 
experienced  merchandisers  >f  credit  and  their  granting  thereof  is 
not  complicated  by  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  supplies  purchased. 
Thirdly,  all  the "credit  transactions  of  the . borrowers  are  concen- 
trated in „ the  hands  of  one  lender,  willing  and  able  to  rive  sound 
advice  as  to  the  operation  of  the  credit  transactions.  Finally,  as 
the  banks  are  by  virtue  vf  their  long  practice  the  aost  competent 
people  to  judge  of  that  element  of  loaning  called  the  ;;  .  ral  risk" 
and  as  the  growing  complexities  of  agriculture  are  forcing  the  use 
if  .lore  and  more  working  credit  to  nake  farming  profitable,  the  ;  - 
widespread  use  of  the  banks  as  a  supplier  t  lerc  of  will  tone,  to  . . 
economic  use  thereof  and  hel;  to  eliminate  the  rouse  of  improvid 
credit. 

This  report  has  nut  so  far  suggested  "or;     cial  measures  >f 
production  credit  that  require  state  support  to  give  effect  to 
necessary  special  requirements  of  agriculture  in  which  there  ^s  an 
element  of  state  responsibility.  There  does  not  a  pear  to  be  the 
sa  e  lack  of  loanable  funds  available  on  terns  pt culiarly  suited 
to  agriculture  as  is  the  case  in  long  term  mortgage.  Moreover,  nan:, 
of  the  goods  and  services  for  which  production  credit  is  used  are 
pi o curable  on  credit  f'ron  the  sell  rs  thereof.  T    tost  attractive 

:iues  for  '    ■'    Lit  in  the  su  ply  f  this   i  rt  term  credit, 
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b,     is   has   '  su    gestcd,   to :- 

(1)  A  aor<        •-  :     1       laptation  and   use     >f     >ui    c   n.ercial   bank- 
ing facilities  within  tie    boundaries     f  their    present   set- 
up,  and 

(2)  A~ fuller  dev  "        tent     if  the   practice    .f  c  .-  tivc  buying 

.'   fai .    r .  quire  i  ,e  n1     . 
mover,    tie]  ■    ■   aspects    of   fan.  life   cnorg]  ig    into   view 

o  d    i  ablv    .  of     itatc   responsibility,   One   j.s 

K    admitted    .  ced    f  r    es]     ■'    -      easures   to  make   available   under 
i      bio  terms  fa;     su  ply  to   farms    of    certain    living        '     ities, 
such  as   far:     clcctrif icat j  >n   and    ho  it     i    provenent.    Ti.      tiicr  is   thi 
una   ubtcd  r  LSibility    '>f   the    state   to   assi  i  tion    of   th< 

burden  cf  those   soil   conservation  Measures   fiat   lie  within  the    in- 
dividual  farmer's  capacity  to   perforn  \  'ro      which   he   personally 
will  eventually   benefit.    Some    sharing    by  the   state     >f   temporary 
reduced   income* a]             delayed   liquidation    >f   the   loans   on  the    prin- 
ciple   of  the     [                    v          i    bank  loans,      s     Lcrebj   recomiended. 
For   the    carrying     :                             i   ejects   our  banking    system   is    espec- 
ially suited,   while    to   the    eXtcnc    fiat   a  greatei  mt    )f   Contact 
between  farriers  and   bankers  would   thcreb;    be   promoted,    both  parties 
uld   be   the   gainers. 

Part   111 

Credit  for  Far...  Co-operatives . 

Up  to  tbis   Mnt  the  discussion  las  dealt  with  the  needs  if 
farners  for  credit  to  conduct  their  producing  activities.  "eCess- 
arily  such  characteristics  as  seasonal  production,  weather  hazards, 
slow  turnover  of  capital,  wide  variety  of  producing  skills  and  the 
division  jf  the  industry  among  a  large  number  of  snail  owners,  wcr 
important  factors  in  exploring  and  deter  Mining*  the  credit  needs  fci 
production.  When  it  cones  to  Marketing  the  fundamental  credit  con- 
ditions change  in  every  inportant  aspect  except  the  personal  credit- 
'  ort.iiness  of  the  borrower,  i.e.  the  Moral  factor.  The  goods  then- 
selves  are  no  longer  subject  as  respect  their  quantity  and  quality, 
tr  s  'Me  extent,  to  the  vagaries  of  weather.  They  arc  in  fewer  hands 
because  the  :arketers  invariably  handle  tin,  g-ods  of  a  number  if 
producers.  At  each  point  in  the  chain  of  Marketing  services  they 
are  closer  t  ■    eventual  sale  and  subject  t  >  less  risk  as  to  the 
eventual  price.  The  banks  provide-  the  necessary  credit  facilities 
to  further  the  course  of  the  goods  along  no  natter  who  is  perform- 
ing the  narket  services.  They  therefore  lave  constant  experience 
and  knowledge  as  to  the  peculiar  needs  for  credit  >f  each  type  of 
product.  This  knowledge  is  if    course  Much  More  complete  than  their 
knowledge  of  the  complexities  of  farm  production. 

By  and  large  if  a  new  co-operative  could  stand  in  exactly  the 
sane  position  as  a  Private  firm  handling  t he  sane  g^ods,  it  could 
equally  co.j.,and  the  sane  borrowing  power.  A  co-operative  would  re- 
quire the  sane  volume  of  owned  assets  or  Security  and  an  equal 

unt  of  demonstrated  capacity  for  skill,  management  and  judgment, 
an  equally  good  title  to  the  goods  concerned  and  handle  the::,  the 
sane  way  as  the  private  enterpriser  before  it  c  uld  borrow  as  much 
on  the  product  handled.  But  a  new  co-operative  particularly  ean 
rarely  meet  any  >f  these  conditions  no  natter  how  desirable  its 
objectives  or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  that  it  get  into  one-ration.  Given  ti:  e  t  >  .ect  these  con- 
ditions, any  successful  co-operative  gets  into  the  position  f  hav- 
ing its  credit  needs  satisfied  in  the  open  credit  Market  as  -:.ay 
private  cnternrise. 

Therefore  the  need  for  special  credit  facilities  for  co -opera t  - 
ives  arises  out  of  their  disadvantages  in  tie   >en  credit  market 
at  the  tine  of  their  formation  and  in  their  earlier    irs  of  ooerM- 
ion.  The  function  of  co-operative  .Marketing  is  not  onl;  to  render 
marketing  services  ..ore  ec  momically  than  equivalent  private  ente:  - 
..rise  but  more  importantly  to  render  them  .-.ore  efficiently  in  the 
sense  of  increasing  demand  for  the  particular  product     romotij 
stability  in  the  Mar1-:,  t  wherever  it  is  impossible  under  the  realit- 
ies of  private  competitive  trading  among  a  mass  if  uninformed 
judgments  of  producers  working  separately.  This  ls  the  basic  econ- 
c  function/ of  co-operative  marketing  and  insofar  as  and  whenevoi 
it  performs  this  service  with  success,  society  I    fits  ale    i  ith 

.  producer  by  1  ?  the  total  of  the  hu     ffort  i       in 

getting  goods  fr  ;  .  roducer  to  consumer 
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But  in  order  to  be  successful  a  inoperative  must  first  get  a 
start.  The  disadvantages  in  the  credit  market  while  getting  that 
start  were  nointed  out  above.  Those  disadvantages  have  to  be  raid 
i  .  The  '-ay: lent  thereof  must  be  shared  in  proper  proportion  by 

I  tie  benefits.  The  beneficiaries  are  three  in  number . 
.e  fan   ,  bv  putting  un  capital  to  ret  fie  job  cone  and  by 
waiting  for  a  ortion  of  lis  returns  longer  than  if  he  sold  outng 
can  make  -lis  contribution.  Second,  societj  acting  throughthe_ 

vernnent  owes  an  ration  to  make  up  ^art  of  the  credit  disad- 
vantage at  the  cutset  by  some  form  of  rea]  t  c  loan  or  guarantee. 
Thirdly,  the  banks  have*  the  responsibility  of  sympathetically  pro- 
vi,  i  i   sound  guidance  of  co -operatives  v  .1   they  are  learning 

_cial% rocesses  of  marketing,  as  well  as  the  re^yons: bilit; 
of  matching  every     ard  step  toward  c  i  ;  capacity  )f  the  co- 
native  with  as  liberal  accommodation  as  would  be  cone  to  private 
interests. 

The  Province  has  in  operation  a  system  of  loans  to  co-operatives 
for  the  provision  of  storages,  warehouses  for  f    Ln<  and  condition- 
ing that  can  be  supplemented  by  federal  grants  '     refrigerated 
storages  are  involved.  The  Commission  recommends  that  this  system 
be  expanded  to  fill  a  wider  variety  of  need,  and  to  raise  the  pres- 
ent maximum  loan  of  $5,000  under  the  Co-operative  Marketing  Loan 
Act  to  co-operatives "to  a  maximum  of  at  least  $25,000.  The  loan 
experience  under  this  plan  has  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory 
as' losses  have  been  negligable  considering  the  total  risks  assumed. 
The  Province,  under  the  Co-operative  I       ng  Loan  Act,  has  a 
system  of  government  guarantees  of  bank  loans  on  farm  products  mov- 
ing through  co-operative  marketing  agencies  which  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  be  adequate  to  meet  demands  but  may  need  to  be 
liberalized  to  meet  after  war  conditions. 


